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The Great Chemical Fusion 
ALTHOUGH the full details of the great chemical fusion 
announced last week have not yet been disclosed, but 
may be available at almost any moment now, sufficient 
is known to say at once that it is the biggest event 
that has ever happened in British chemical industry, 
if not indeed in British industry itself. It is equally 
safe to prophesy that it is the starting point of other 
movements which may prove to be European or 
Imperial in their scope and may have some bearing on 
American world ambitions. These distant possibilities, 
however, need not be discussed at the moment. The 
amalgamation of four such great enterprises as Brunner, 
Mond and Co., Nobel Industries, the British Dyestuffs 
Corporation, and the United Alkali Co., even if the 
fusion stopped there, is sufficient to make it an event 
of international moment. That it should have been 
brought about with such little fuss and discussion 
demonstrates, as Sir Alfred Mond states, the broad 
public and national spirit in which the negotiations 
have been handled. The first result is to enable this 
country, and indeed the Empire, to face with com- 
posure the strongest opposition that the United States 
or Europe can organise in a field of vital importance. 


It ensures, in a word, the chemical independence of 
the Empire. Secondly, the fusion cannot fail to be of 
benefit to all the constituent companies, since it elimi- 
nates competition, promises to bring substantial 
economies in production and administration, and— 
perhaps most important of all—unites the vast scientific 
and technical resources of all four in a combined attack 
on the newer problems confronting us. 

The four companies now to be joined up make an 
almost ideal family party. Some of the leading 
personnel have long been on terms of personal and 
commercial friendship. It is large and powerful enough 
to preclude the possibility of rival groups in the same 
fields. On the other hand, if one, still more if two, 
had stood outside, this possibility might speedily 
have been realised. As matters now stand, the 
tendency must undoubtedly be towards the absorption 
of smaller units, and continued expansion and con- 
solidation. The scheme looks a thoroughly sound one 
from every point of view, and those who are responsible 
for the negotiations are to be congratulated on the 
statesmanship with which they have been carried 
through. Those who dislike the whole idea of trusts 
and combines may offer the usual objections, but for 
better or worse everything to-day is tending in the 
direction of large scale organisation, with the admitted 
advantages which it carries ; the day of little things is 
inevitably passing away. In the vastness of its 
resources and experience, the high character of its 
technical and commercial staffs, and the strength of 
its administrative bodies, the new combine is equal 
to the strongest in the world, and from the national 
and Imperial point of view its formation is a matter of 
profound importance as a guarantee for the future. 

Not the least satisfactory feature of the arrangement 
is that it settles the future of the British Dyestufts 
Corporation in the most satisfactory way, and disposes 
of the uncertainty which has for some time past 
surrounded the matter. The Corporation, since its 
formation, has had difficulties of no ordinary kind to 
face, and there have always been those who, for some 
reason or another, seemed to exult in its trials. Sir 
William Alexander, when he assumed charge, had some 
very difficult duties to discharge, and he performed them 
fearlessly. When Dr. E. F. Armstrong was appointed 
later, it was felt that an ideal head had at last been 
found, and we ventured even then to predict that he 
would, if any man could, pull the Corporation through. 
It has been done in a way and with a rapidity that not 
many could have foreseen, and while its own future 
is thus at one step assured the three other great con- 
cerns with which it is now allied will have in the Cor- 
poration an indispensable partner, for without a dye- 
stuff organisation their own completeness would have 
been lacking. Though the secret of the negotiations 


has been well kept, we should imagine that Dr. Arm- 
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strong, with his previous experience of large scale 
organisation and his large vision of the future, has been 
far from a passive spectator. In any case he is to be 
congratulated on having brought the charge he under- 
took such a short time ago safely to port, and having 
made the industry which the Corporation represents 
a permanent and integral part of the great chemical 
organisation now brought into being. 

For the present, no very drastic changes may be 
expected from the fusion. The constituent organisa- 
tions will probably continue to carry on much as they 
are doing at present for some little time further. 
But as the central control develops and co-ordination 
of the various activities becomes possible, we may 
expect important developments, for example, in such 
matters as synthetic fuels and the whole group of 
problems involved in the new high-pressure methods. 
We shall probably see the boundaries of the present 
organisation extended considerably, and it is quite 
conceivable that an understanding may be effected with 
other large foreign interests which may result in 
something resembling a United States of Europe for 
commercial purposes. 





The Need for Cleaner Coal 
THERE is not the least doubt that when a general re- 
sumption of work takes place in the coal industry con- 
sideration will have to be given not only to the methods 
now employed in the winning and raising of coal, but 
more particularly to the preparation of the material for 
the market. To the majority of the larger industrial 
coal consumers in this country the failure of the home 
supply of coal for so prolonged a period has at least 
been an educational experience even though it may have 
been a depressing one. We recall, for instance, the 
opinions which were expressed to us in the earlier 
months of the dispute when, apart from the price factor 
which necessarily was alarming, large purchasers over 
here were loud in their praises of the excellent physical 
quality of certain of the Continental coals which were 
arriving and the attention which seemed to be given 
by foreign coal undertakings to the all important con- 
sideration of pleasing the consumer. Recently, of 
course, there has been a rather serious lapse from the 
high standards which were originally established, but 
this is merely a result of the more or less famine con- 
ditions which now seem to prevail in markets which 
formerly were not oversold. A problem which will 
have to be met after the termination of the strike is 
the extent to which the British coal industry has per- 
manently lost part of its former business, and whether 
certain consumers of foreign coal may not continue 


to place orders outside the country once prices and’ 


quality become normal again. The British collieries 
have undoubtedly the advantage of a reputation which 
must remain one of their principal assets, but in the 
direction of the preparation of coal for the market 
we do not seem to have moved as rapidly as some of 
our rivals. 

It should, for example, be an elementary principle 
that freight in these days cannot be wasted on the 
transport of ash and moisture, so that one of the first 
steps in the direction of progress would seem to be the 


development of cleaning and drying processes, the extra 
expense of which (if passed on to the consumer) would 
in most cases be more than counterbalanced by saving 
in transport charges, the greater efficiency of utilisa- 
tion, and the saving effected in disposal of ashes. The 
science of coal cleaning has developed immensely in 
the past few years, and while the process of washing 


‘may have its drawbacks from the point of view of 


ultimate moisture content, it should not, in special 
cases, be difficult to introduce methods of “ dry ”’ 
cleaning even though they lack a little in efficiency as 
compared with the older systems. Only recently, for 
instance, our attention was drawn to a new dry process 
which has been introduced with success in America, 
and which certainly deserves mention if only for its 
ingenuity. In this system fine sand is made to take 
the place of water, a bed of the sand being continuously 
agitated by compressed air in such a manner that the 
condition of a liquid is more or less approached. Con- 
sequently, if coal and mineral matter are placed on 
the sand bed, the impurities, being heavier, sink to the 
bottom while the lighter coal remains on the surface. 
It is claimed that by adjusting the air flow the most 
efficient separation can be obtained, the actual efficiency 
figure given being 97°3 per cent. As to whether such 
methods are practicable on a large industrial scale only 
time and experience can, of course, show ; but at least 
their introduction serves as a hopeful reminder that 
inventors are not losing sight of problems of the kind, 
and that science may eventually provide us with a 


comparatively ideal coal without adding materially 
to the expense. 





The Endowment of Research 


THE announcement that the Research Association of 
the British Paint, Colour, and Varnish Manufacturers 
has been licensed by the Board of Trade marks yet 

another step in the efforts of the Government, through 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, 

to help to bring industry up to the highest modern 
development. The organisation of the association has 
been in hand for some time, and the appointment of a 
director of research will probably not be long delayed. 
In view of the present disorganisation of industry, the 
members of the Association deserve congratulation for 
the courage and enterprise which they have shown in 
pressing on with their arrangements. 


Coincident with these developments comes infor- 
mation from America of the organisation of scientific 
endowment. Our American cousins are in the for- 
tunate position of having money to burn, and they 
are very wisely investing it in research. $500,000 is 
already in hand for pure research into the chemistry 
of petroleum ; $3,000,000 has been collected by the 
National Academy of Sciences as part of a desired 
fund of $20,000,000 for the national endowment of 
general science ; and a scheme is taking shape for the 
organisation of medical research on the grand scale. 
These are signs of prosperity at which Europe may well 
sigh with envy, but they are worthy of close study. 
There is a possibility that this lavish expenditure of 
money for research purposes may give America a great 
advantage in many ways. It is, of course, true to a 
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The Great British Chemical Combine 
A Step Towards Unification of the Industry 
As announced in the Press, negotiations ave in progress for the formation of a single company to take over the activities of 


the British Dyestuffs Corporation, Ltd., Brunner Mond and Co., Ltd., Nobel Industries, Ltd., and The United Alkali Co., Ltd. 
Below we give complete details in regard to all these companies. 


In regard to recent developments in the combination of 
British chemical manufacturers the following statement was 
officially issued a few days ago: ‘‘ The directors of Brunner 
Mond and Co., Ltd., Nobel Industries, Ltd., British Dyestuffs 
Corporation, Ltd., and The United Alkali Co., Ltd., announce 
that negotiations are in progress for the formation of a new 
company for the purpose of acquiring by exchange the shares 
of the four companies and co-ordinating and developing their 
businesses and resources on broad Imperial lines. The boards 
of the respective companies have passed resolutions agreeing 
in principle to a scheme the details of which will shortly be 
settled. The directors accordingly advise their shareholders 
not to be influenced by market rumours, but to await the 
recommendations that are about to be put before them by 
their respective boards.”’ 

The position of the companies as at present constituted is 
outlined below. The total authorised capital is £47,500,000, 
and the total issued (irrespective of debenture stock) about 
439,000,000. 

Brunner Mond and Co., Ltd. 

Brunner Mond and Co., Ltd. was registered in February, 
1881, to take over the business of the firm of this name, 
alkali manufacturers. The authorised share capital is 
£15,000,000, of which £13,749, 302 is issued and paid up. The 
share capital originally stood at £600,000, and was increased to 
£3,000,000 in 1897, to £5,000,000 in 1912, to £10,000,000 in 
1918, and to the present figure in June, 1919. A sum of 
£9,749, 302 stands in ordinary shares of /1 fully paid; and 
£4,000,000 in 7} per cent. preference shares of £1 fully paid. 
Dividends for the six years to 1914 were : 27} per cent. each 


year ; 1915, 25; two years to 1917, 27$; Ig18, 11 plus bonus ; 
I9TQg, 10; 1920, 113 ; two years to 1922, Ser 1923, II; two 
years to 1925, tol. The company has just announced an 


interim dividend of 7 per cent. less tax for the half-year 
ended September 30, 1926. 

The reserves—invested in the 
£1,100,000 ; capital, {1,000,000 ; depreciation, 
suspense, £172,206; carried forward, £89,790. 

The following are directors :— 

R. Brunner, Felix Brunner, Right Hon. G. W. Balfour, 
Sir H. Bell, Sir John Brunner, A. Colegate, H. Glendinning, 
J. J. Harper, Sir J. G. Jarmay, Rt. Hon. Sir Alfred Mond, 
M.P., Henry Mond, E. S. Mond, R. Mond, J. G. Nicholson, 


business—are : general, 


£1,180, 300 ; 


Lieut.-Colonel G. P. Pollitt, G. F. Poole, A. T. Smith, 
A. Solvay, L. Solvay, A. W. Tangye, and J. I. Watts. The 
company holds a controlling interest in the following : 


Buxton Lime Firms Co., Ltd. (issued capital £467,780) ; 
Castner-Kellner Alkali Co., Ltd. (issued capital £1,000,000) ; 
Chance and Hunt, Ltd. (issued capital £280,000) ; Synthetic 
Ammonia and Nitrates, Ltd. (issued capital £4,001,300) ; 
Electro Bleach and By-Products, Ltd. (issued capital 
£250,000) ; Cleghorn and Bates, Ltd.; also 50 per cent. of 
the ordinary shares of the Madeley Collieries, Ltd. (issued 
capital £375,000). 
British Dyestuffs Corporation, Ltd. 

The British Dyestuffs Corporation was registered in 1919 to 
concentrate, extend, and expedite manufacture of synthetic 
dyestuffs and colours in this country. The company absorbed 
various other firms. Under the original incorporation the 
Government held an interest in the business, but under a 
reorganisation scheme which reached completion this year 
there was the following rearrangement : In lieu of the previous 
issued capital of 49,197,116 in three classes, there was a reduc- 
tion to £4,775,580 in ordinary shares of £1. The Government, 
who had been holders of £850,000 in preference shares, 
£850,000 in ordinary shares, and one extra share known as the 
Government share, received £600,000 in cash on consideration 
of surrendering and cancelling these shares, and relinquishing 
all rights of control over the company. The nominal capital 
is {£10,000,000. A short time ago the British Dyestuffs 
Corporation acquired a controlling interest in Scottish Dyes, 
Ltd. The corporation paid a 2} per cent. dividend some 


time ago, this being the first dividend paid. The directors 
are: Lord Ashfield (chairman), Dr. E. F. Armstrong (man- 
aging director), Field-Marshal Sir William Robertson, Pro- 
fessor W. H. Perkin, F.R.S., Lord Colwyn, Dr. A. Rée, and 
Mr. James Morton. 

United Alkali Co., Ltd. 

The United A!kali Co., Ltd., was registered in 1890 to acquire 
various chemical works in the United Kingdom; salt mines and 
works in the county of Durham have also been taken over, and 
mining and railway properties in Spain. The authorised 
capital is £4,500,000 in shares of £1—£3,000,000 in 7 per cent. 
preference, {1,500,000 in ordinary ; £2,825,240 of the prefer- 
ence and £900,000 of the ordinary have been subscribed and 
paid up. The dividends have been recently as follows : Four 
years to 1919, 15 per cent. each time ; 1920, 5 (after transfer- 
ing {100,000 from special reserve) ; three years to 1923, 10, 
plus bonus ; 1924, 12}; 1925, 10. Reserve fund is £604,983 ; 
depreciation reserve £395,017; debenture and redemption 
fund, £345,000; carried forward, £100,392. The following 
are the directors : Sir Max Muspratt (chairman), F. W. Bain, 
R. M. Bewick, Col. Sir E. A. Brotherton, G. C. Clayton, M.P., 
Dr. J. T. Conroy, J. E. Davidson, R. H. Davidson (joint 
managing), H. Gaskel, H. Muspratt, C. H. Nelson, W. A. 
Short (joint managing), J. Tennant, and W. Windus. 


Nobel Industries, Ltd. 


Nobel Industries, Ltd., was the name taken in 1920 by 
Explosives Trades, Ltd.,which was registered in 1918 to acquire 
interests through an exchange of shares in companies engaged 
in explosives and allied industries. The authorised capital is 
£18,000,000 in shares of £1. 

Dividends : 1918, 9 per cent. on ordinary; tg19, Io on 
ordinary and 5 on deferred ; 1920, preference only ; 1921, 5 on 
ordinary ; 1922, 7; 1923, 8; 1924, 9; 1925, Io on ordinary 
and 5 on deterred. £230,527 was carried forward from 1925, 
the general reserve being 4¢1,000,000. The directors are: 
Sir H. McGowan (chairman and managing), Sir R. W. Anstru- 
ther, M. F. Armstrong, Lord Cochrane of Cults, T. R. Curtis, 
H. Donald Hope, D. J. Metcalfe, H. J. Mitchell, J. L. Palmer, 
S. F. Prest, J. Rogers, Colonel G. E. Stanley Smith, Sir Josiah 
Stamp, B. E. Todhunter, Colonel J. W. Weston, and 
O. Williams. 

The company holds a controlling interest in Amac, Ltd. ; 
Bickford, Smith and Co., Ltd. ; British Pluviusin Co., Ltd. 
(issued capital £1,146,156) ; British South African Explosives, 
Ltd.; British Westfalite, Ltd. ; Wm. Brunton and Co., Ltd. ; 
Frederick Crane and Co., Ltd. ; Curtis’s and Harvey, Ltd. ; 
Eley Bros., Ltd. ; Elterwater Gunpowder Co., Ltd. ; Excelsior 
Motor Radiator Co., Ltd. ; King’s Norton Metal Co., Ltd. ; 
Kynoch, Ltd. (issued capital £1,000,000 in 500,000 ordinary 
and 500,000 preferred shares of £1; £500,000 4 per cent. 
debentures) ; John Marston, Ltd.; Nobel’s Explosive Co., 
Ltd. ; Patent Electric Shot Firing Co., Ltd.; Roburite and 
Ammonal Co., Ltd. ; Sedgwick Gunpowder Co., Ltd. ; W. H. 
Wakefield and Co., Ltd.; The Australian Explosives and 
Chemical Co., Ltd.; British Electric Detonator Co., Ltd. ; 
Eley Brothers (Canada), Ltd. ; R. and T. Jack and Co., Ltd. ; 
Lancashire Explosives Co., Ltd. ; Lighting Trades, Ltd. (issued 
capital £695,755) ; Necol Industrial Collodions, Ltd. ; New 
Pegamoid, Ltd. (issued capital, {100,000) ; Paper Goods 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd. ; Premier Electric Welding Co., Ltd. ; 
Thermit, Ltd. The company also owns 50 per cent. of the 
issued shares of the African Explosives and Industries, Ltd. 
(issued capital, {2,200,000). In addition it has interests in 
British Celanese, Ltd., in the General Motors Corporation of 
America, in various German explosives companies now 
associated with the I.G., and other concerns. 

Sir Alfred Mond’s Views 
In an interview with the Yorkshire Post, Sir Alfred Mond, 


in regard to the developments outlined above, said that 
modern mergers were not made for the purpose of creating 
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monopolies or for inflating prices. The formation, he said, 
of great combinations such as the 1.G., the Steel Trust, and 
similar combinations in Germany and other parts of the 
continent, and the existence of great chemical groups such 
as the Allied Chemical of New York, and Du Pont’s, and 
other large combinations in America, had forced the leaders 
of the chemical industry in this country to consider the 
relative position of their individual concerns and of the in- 
dustry asa whole. After very careful consideration of all the 
circumstances, they had come to the conclusion that the 
time had arrived for the British and Imperial chemical 
industry to endeavour to form equally a united front. 

Strong as the units of the combination undoubtedly were, 
it was felt that by union still greater efficiency, both 
commercially and technically, could be obtained for the 
development cf existing, and the creation of new, chemical 
industries, with the advantages of saving any unnecessary 
expenditure of capital by duplication and overlapping. It 
was not intended to destroy the identity or the autonomy of 
the individual units composing the new company. The 
boards of those companies would continue to operate the 
respective industries with which they were most intimately 
acquainted, and the board of the new company would form 
a supervising and connecting link in finance and policy, and 
an exchange of knowledge and information, and would enable 
the British chemical industry to deal with similar large groups 
in other countries on terms of equality. 


Best Economic Results 

Modern mergers were created for the purpose of realising 
the best economic results, which both capital and labour 
would share to the best advantage, and to enable varieties of 
industry to form an insurance against Nuctuations of markets 
and prices in individual products. For the shareholder, 
as well as the workmen, fusion acted as a form of insurance 
against those risks in industry which were inherent and could 
not be avoided. When the details were finally settled, it 
would be found that the capitalisation, accepted on the basis 
of the past results of the various companies involved, had 
been based on conservative figures, in view of the profits of 
the past and the expected profits of the future. The achieve- 
ment of a combination of this kind in a relatively short space 
of time had only been possible owing to the fact that those 
engaged in it had approached the problem in the broadest 
national spirit. 

The chemical industry ef Great Britain had always been 
one of its leading features, and British technologists to-day 
were competent to deal with any of the new problems which 
confronted them. In many respects there never was an era 
when the future of the chemical industry in many new direc- 
tions showed such striking possibilities, and a combination 
such as this ought to be in a position second to none to keep 
the country and the Empire in the leading rank of an 
industry which was essential for the national safety and 
fundamentally the basis of a vast superstructure of other 
industries depending upon its products. The formation 
of the new combination would not be allowed to alter 
that close personal contact which had happily existed for 
more than one generation between the chiefs of the industry 
and those employed with them. 


International Relationships 

Such a combination had not merely the advantages of 
averaging the profits of the industry from the large number 
of products, combining financial strength, and obtaining 
in its direction the most capable brains in the country, but 
it had the further advantages of preventing wasteful duplica- 
tion of capital, expenditure, and unnecessary elaboration of 
overhead charges, and of securing combination in research 
and the veoling of knowledge and information gathered from 
sources throughout the Empire and the world in the fullest 
sense. Combined interests in other countries expected to 
have contact with the responsible chiefs of corresponding 
industries in this country. Modern industry had become too 
great and too complex to allow time and energy to be dissi- 


pated in negotiations between many individuals. In the 
various forms of international relations the nations were 
represented by plenipotentiaries. As international con- 


ferences or the League of Nations met, so modern industry 
had to be organised to enable friend!y and useful contacts 
to take place in similar channels. 


Sands Used in Glass-making 
To the Editov of Tuk CuEemicat AGF. 
Str,—Your issue of Cctober 16 contains an article by Mr. W. 
Singleton, in which he discusses various grades of sand and 
the impurities which bar the use, for some purposes, of certain 
otherwise suitable sands. There is no difficulty in ‘ridding 
some fine sands of colour stains, but there is always the 
economic problem to be faced, 7.e., that the cost of purification 
may equal or even exceed the extra value gained. Even a 
simple cleansing process must run into a few shillings a ton, 
and between one grade of fine sand and a whiter grade this 
extra cost may fully represent the market difference im value. 
But there are cases where users have rejected local sand 
stained with iron solely on account of its colour, and now 
pay heavy freightage on whiter sand brought from a distance. 
In such cases, if the freightage exceeds about 4s. a ton, it 
would be worth their while to purify their local sand from 
ironstain by treating with a solution of hyposulphurous acid, 
followed by washing in pure water. The cleansing action is 
rapid, and if the stains are of a superficial nature, this process 
will completely remove them. Hyposu!phurous acid in an 
aqueous solution can, of course, be formed by the old zinc 
process, although it is difficult to control the formation of 
this acid within the required limits of strength. But by the 
new electrclytic methed no zinc or other metal is used, and, by 
equalling the current used to the work to be done, operations 
can proceed without the formation of any excess of acid at one 
time or deficiency at another. There is no finely comminuted 
substance, such as clay, sand, etc., that cannot be freed from 
ironstain by this means, and at a small cost. The only 
objection to the use of this unique bleaching and purifying 
agent is that it is not an economically transportable acid, and 
should be made on the site of operation, as and when needed. 
But its manutacture is very simple.— Yours, etc., 
Isteworth, October 21. A. WeRSLEY. 





Safeguarding of Key Industries 

A Group of Chemicals 
THE Board of Trade give notice that representations have been 
made to them under Section 10(5) of the Finance Act, 1926, 
regarding the following articles :—Amidopyrin, Barbitone, 
Cocaine, Cocaine Hydrochloride, Guaiaco]l Carbonate, Hydro- 
quinone, Methyl Sulphonal, Oxalic Acid, Phenacetin, 
Phenazone, Piperazine, Salol, Sulphonal. 

Section 10(5) of the Finance Act, 1926, is as follows :— 
“The Treasury may by order exempt from the duty imposed 
by section one of the Safeguarding of Industries Act, 1921, 
as amended by this Act, for such period as may be specified 
in the order, any article in respect of which the Board ot Trade 
are satisfied on a representation made by a consumer of that 
article that the article is not made in any part of His Majesty’s 
Dominions in quantities which are substantial having regard 
to the consumption of that article for the time being in the 
United Kingdom, and that there is no reasonable probability 
that the article will within a reasonable period be made in 
His Majesty’s Dominions in such substantial quantities.” 

Any person desiring to communicate with the Board of 
Trade with respect to the above-mentioned applications should 
do so by letter addressed to the Principal Assistant Secretary, 
Industries and Manufactures Department, Board of Trade, 
Great George Street, London, S.W.i, within two months from 
the date of this notice (October 27). 





Chemical Factory Fire 
THERE was a serious outbreak of fire on Friday, October 22, 
at Wilna Yard, Wilna Road, Wandsworth, S.W., the premises 
occupied by F. Fallows and Co., chemical manufacturers. 
The fire was caused by the overheating of a drying apparatus. 
The firemen were greatly hampered in their efforts to overcome 
the outbreak by the overpowering fumes which arose from 
the burning chemicals. The brigade was able to confine the 
fire to the building occupied by F. Fallows and Co., although 
at one time it appeared that the neighbouring buildings would 
be involved. The official report of the London Fire Brigade 
is as follows :—‘‘ A building of two floors, covering an area of 
about 4o ft. by 25 ft., used as manufactory, drying room and 
store, had about one-half of the first floor and the contents 
severely damaged by fire, and a part of the roof was destroyed.” 
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The Prevention and Extinction of Fires 
By a Technical Chemist 


In the last few years, the general tendency towards ‘‘ Safety First’’ methods has greatly extended. 


The considerable risk of fire 


attending many chemical operations necessitates a sound knowledge. on the part of the works chemist, of methods of fire- 


protection and fire-extinction. 


CONSIDERABLE progress has been made during the past 
twenty-five years in the methods of preventing or hindering 
the outbreak of fires and in the means adopted for their 
extinction. In this connection chemistry has definitely taken 
the foremost place—in the development of scientific flame- 
proof and fireproof materials, as well as in the introduction 
of chemical means of treating fires. Protection against damage 
by fire can be obtained by constructing buildings with fire- 
proof and non-inflammable materials or by adopting such 
precautions that any outbreak of fire can be suppressed 
immediately. From a practical standpoint these two methods 
go hand in hand, but for the purpose of simplifying their 
consideration they wil! be dealt with separately below. 


Fireproofing 

A material that remains unchanged chemically and physi~ 
cally when under the influence of fire is said to be fireproof. 
Alumina, magnesite, and asbestos are examples of such 
materials. Although stone and marble do not change 
chemically when heated, they both break down by splitting 
and cracking. 

For protection against fire and for prevention of fire, bad 
conduction of heat together with satisfactory resistance to 
flame are of greater value than fireproof qualities alone. 
Building materials differ considerably in their ability to 
conduct heat ; the following list gives the usual materials in 
order of increasing conductivity : cement, plaster, oak timber, 
brick, slate, and cast iron. Heat is transmitted through the 
latter fifty times quicker than through an equal thickness of 
cement. Oak comes quite near cement in this property, but 
differs considerably in its protective value owing to its lower 
flame-proof quality. A good flame-proof material transmits 
a flame slowly. Wood, leather, and textiles can be rendered 
flame-proof to a high degree by impregnating them suitably 
with certain chemicals. A wooden flame-proof wall is of 
greater value in the case of fire than a metal one, for the 
latter quickly becomes red hot and the influence of the fire 
is quickly transmitted to the side of the wall remote from the 
source of combustion. Many instances are known where 
dangerous vapours have been ignited in this way by a fire 
in a compartment next to one in which the volatile liquids are 
stored. For this reason it is usual now to protect hot water 
and steam pipes, iron girders and metal pillars by encasing 
them in a flame-proof cement. 


Flameproofing Substances 


A considerable number of materials have been tested for 
flame-proofing qualities. The most satisfactory ones consist 
of mixtures of the following salts: ammonium salts, zinc 
chloride, borax and aluminium hydrate. There are many 
others which have considerable flame-proof qualities, but other 
chemical properties render their use inadvisable. Calcium 
chloride is a simple and well known example of this, for in 
spite of its highly satisfactory resistance to flame, it is never 
used for flame-proofing purposes on account of its hygro- 
scopicity. It will be seen from what has been said that 
chemical considerations should play an important part in the 
choice of building materials when resistance to fire is required. 
When choosing so-called fireproof building materials consider- 
able care should be taken to ensure that they actually possess 
the necessary resistance to fire. The action of the various 
impregnating substances differs considerably under the in- 
fluence of heat. Ammonium salts give off ammonia at about 
300°C.,and this, by displacing atmospheric oxygen, extinguishes 
the fire. Others form a fireproof coating when subjected to 
fire, and in this class alumina is the foremost. 

Considerable danger has been experienced from fires pro- 
duced by the sparking or short-circuiting of electric wires. 
The surest protection in this matter is the excellence of the 
installation. Since the best insulation is liable to break down 
it is advisable to examine the wiring occasionally, particularly 
.where the insulating material is subjected to heat, moisture, 
or friction. Short circuiting is liable to occur in naked wires 


In the following article a geneval vesumé of methods and materials used is given. 


which have commenced to rust or which come into contact 
with damp articles. All naked wires should be suspended 
out of contact with wood and with one another. 

A very important aspect of the prevention of fire is the 
protection of workmen’s clothing. Garments worn for certain 
occupations in which fat and dust are present have been 
known to catch fire spontaneously, even when hanging un- 
disturbed. For such cases the surest protection is to be ob- 
tained by beating the clothes daily and washing them at 
regular intervals. Where this is not feasible the garments 
should be made completely fireproof (as distinct from flame- 
proof). Of course, these treated clothes must not be beaten 
or washed as this would tend to reduce their resistance to fire. 
Moreover, they should be re-impregnated with fire-resisting 
materials at regular intervals depending on the usage which 
they have undergone. 

It is not possible to catalogue in this article the precautions 
necessary to make a building or factory safe from damage by 
fire. Further, the conditions which might lead to an outbreak. 
of fire vary from one establishment to another, so that a 
necessary precaution in one case becomes worthless in another. 
The following points indicate a satisfactory line of action :— 

(1) Ironwork and metalwork must be embedded in flame- 
proof material. 

(2) Where inflammable vapours are in use each compartment 
should be cut off from any communication with rooms con- 
taining fires. Covers should always be kept on containers. 

(3) Where inflammable gases and vapours, or explesive dust 
are present the ventilation should be efficient. 

(4) The driving mechanism of machinery used in factories 
should be placed outside compartments where readily in- 
flammable or explosive material is present. In this way a con- 
siderable proportion of the risk attendant on the production of 
sparks is eliminated. 

Methods of Extinguishing Fires 

The chemical means of combating fires will now be con- 
sidered briefly, and at the outset it is necessary to indicate the 
circumstances in which water should not be used. _ As is well 
known, water enters into chemical reaction with many 
materials, in some cases with the generation of considerable 
heat. This point should be examined carefully in every 
establishment before adopting water as means for combating 
the outbreak of fire. Moreover, water acts as a carrier for 
less dense liquids or solids and should therefore not be used 
for quenching fire in material that will float on water. Another 
circumstance in which water should not be employed is that 
in which water or the spraying of water produces a cloud of 
explosive dust. In those cases where water is suitable for 
extinguishing fire, high pressure steam is more efficient. It is 
particularly useful in closed rooms where it can displace 
atmospheric oxygen from the neighbourhood of the fire. 
Where steam and the necessary pipes are available the pro- 
blem of fire extinction is easily solved provided that a careful 
inspection of the appliances is made regularly. Too much 
emphasis cannot be placed on the condition that practically 
the same chemical considerations apply both to water and 
steam. For instance, glowing metal work can decompose 
water or steam with the production of an explosive mixture of 
oxygen and hydrogen capable of doing considerable damage. 

The next step from the use of water is that of salt solutions. 
Those salts are chosen which have a high capacity for absorbing 
heat, which can form a protective incrustation on the burning 
surface, and which give off vapours, such as carbon dioxide 
and ammonia, which suppress fire. It has to be kept in mind 
that these salt solutions are useful only in those circumstances 
in which water can be used. 

Gaseous Extinguishers 

Fire extinguishers of a gaseous nature are very satisfactory 

for most purposes. They are superior to steam for they are 


such substances as do not form explosive mixtures with atmos- 
pheric gases. As carbon dioxide can be obtained cheaply as a 
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liquid it is naturally used considerably as a fire extinguisher. 
It can be stored in glass bottles (kept in a cool place) and in gas 
cylinders fitted with distributing pipes. Although heavier 
than air (carbon dioxide : air as 3: 2) it has to be introduced 
at a low level, for the draughts produced by the fire are 
sufficient to draw the gas to the source of combustion. Apart 
from its use as free carbon dioxide it is used in less simple form 
in many types of well-known fire extinguishers. The principle 
on which these appliances are made depends on the formation 
of carbon dioxide by the action of an acid solution on a solution 
of a carbonate. The liquids are stored apart in the appliance 
and are mixed immediately before use by a mechanical con- 
trivance. These extinguishers are very satistactory at the 
outbreak of small fires and are reliable provided that they are 
looked after properly. 
Foam Extinguishers 

The blanketing of fires with a fire-resisting and fire-ex- 
tinguishing layer of foam was originally used for oil fires, as no 
other satisfactory method was available. A layer of foam 
consisting of bubbles of carbon dioxide is sprayed over the 
burning surface, smothering the fire by cutting off the supply 
of air. Lately this method has been extended to most kinds of 
fires, for it has been found that not only can horizontal surfaces 
be covered by foam but that by adjusting the properties of the 
foam it will cling to vertical surfaces and to the under surfaces 
of ceilings. Usually, the foam is produced by the action of a 
solution of sodium bicarbonate on a solution of aluminium 
sulphate containing a foaming agent, which as a rule is an 
organic substance such as glue, glucose, licorice extract or 
saponin extract. The chemical reaction is shown by the 
following equation : 

Al,(SO,4)3-+6NaHCO, = 2Al(OH),-+ 3Na,SO,4+ 6COg. 

Two typical mixtures suitable for the production of foam for 

fire extinction are given below in Table 1. When solution A is 


added to solution B in each case a mixture will be obtained 
which if stirred when fresh will give ten volumes of foam for 
each volume of mixture. 

TABLE I. 
SUITABLE SOLUTIONS 
EXTINGUISHING FIREs. 


FOR PRODUCING FOAM MIXTURES FOR 
SOLUTION A ADDED TO SOLUTION\B GIVES 
10 VOLUMES OF FOAM FOR EACH VOLUME OF MIXTURE. 
Solution A. Solution B. 





Per cent. Per cent 
Aluminium sulphate... 11°55 Sodium bicarbonate .... 9 7°11 
WHOM oo oie Sie cee Pee kbs 88°45 NC RE AA errr ae 90:30 
Foaming agent ........ 2-0 
Aluminium sulphate ... 11-3 Sodium bicarbonate .... 6°85 
Sulphuric acid ..... os 0°45 Cera pe wes Sei cae a OR 
a a 9051 CHOIRS shi 5 Ke cakrars 0:50 
I Si nie sisi Sais ae eeles QI°l5 


The use of sulphuric acid is not encouraged for it corrodes th« 
appliance used for spraying. It is also advisable to include a 
preservative with the foaming agent to prevent its deteriora- 
tion. Foam extinguisher is being used more and more and its 
distribution at various parts of large establishments by means 
of hydrants, has already attracted the attention of technical 
men concerned with the safety of workshops where water 1s 
not a satisfactory extinguisher. In some factories the solutions 
A and B are kept in separate tanks until immediately befor: 
use, $O as to ensure a satisfactory mixture. 

A very useful material for combating fires due to such sub- 
stances as benzene, benzine, and naphtha, that is, those which 
are very difficult to overcome by the usual means, is carbon 
tetrachloride. However, opinions are still divided regarding 
its use. Severe injuries to health due to its use have not been 
observed, for the gases formed by the continual decomposition 
of the carbon tetrachloride as a rule warn the user. 





Iron and Steel: Sulphuric and Nitric Corrosion 
By Stanley C. Bate 


Cases ave so numerous in various branches of chemical industry in which sulphuric and nitric acids and mixtures of these ave 


brought into contact with containers, agitatcrs, etc., made of ivon or steel, that the results of the experiments described below should 
be of considerable interest. 


In the series of experiments outlined below the action of 
oleum, sulphuric acid, and nitric acid of various concentrations, 
and of mixtures of these acids on iron and steel were compared 
with the object of discovering (1) the relative powers of resis- 
tance of iron and steel towards these acids, and (2) any limiting 
nitric acid or water content in mixed acids at which any 
considerable corrosion of metal surfaces can be said to begin. 
The pieces of iron used (a medium grained cast iron) were as 
nearly as possible all of the same dimensions, and were all 
cut from the same piece. The same remarks apply to the 
steel used, which was an average mild steel. 
Method of Experiment 

The method of carrying out an experiment was as follows : 
the pieces of metal were carefully cleaned with sandpaper, 
and then immersed for a few minutes in dilute (10 per cent.) 
sulphuric acid. They were then taken out, washed and dried 
with a duster, and then placed in 4\steam oven for an hour. 


When cool they were weighed and completely immersed in 


the acid, care being taken that the metals did not come in 
contact and thus set up galvanic action. The acid was 
contained in a large wide-mouthed bottle fitted with a glass 
stopper. At the end of a definite period the metals were 
removed, washed quickly under the tap, and dried and weighed 
as before. In order to make results comparative in each ex- 
periment the result was reduced_to the number of grams of 


metal dissolved per hour per square metre of surface. This 





will be referred to as the “ Corrosion Factor.” 

Care was taken to make the conditions under which the 
experiments were performed as constant as possible. All 
were performed at room temperature (18-22° C.), and save in 
exceptional cases the duration of each experiment was from 
50 to 65 hours. All acids were analysed before being used ; 
the nitrous acid content of the mixed acids was determined 
in a few instances, and was found in every case to lie between 





the limits 0-3 to 0-6 per cent. The question of the influence 
of nitrous acid on corrosion is considered later. 


Experimental Results 
RESULTS WITH OLEUM. 


Acid Corrosion Factor. 
Per cent. free SO; Tron. Steel. 
24 ‘20 +32 
20 -083 +33 
15 “IZ *89 
10 “57 1-03 
5 20 81 


RESULTS WITH SULPHURIC ACID. 


Acid. Corrosion Factor. 
Per cent. H,SO, Iron. Steel. 
100 *26 63 
95 ‘29 31 
90 26 29 
85 “13 “00 
80 "13 ‘07 
75 “12 Bi 
7 “12 08 
05 ‘21 ‘08 
60 is "52 


It is seen from these figures that oleum and 100 per cent. 
sulphuric acid attack steel more than iron; with strong 
solutions of sulphuric acid (70-95 per cent.) there is not much 
difference between the two; weak acid, on the other hand, 
is more energetic in its action on iron. In these particulars 
these results agree with those obtained by Knietsch (Berichte, 
1901, 4109), but the actual numerical results published by 
him are, in general, considerably lower than those presented 
here. As far as the writer is aware there have been no figures 
published corresponding to these dealing with the action of 
mixed acids on iron and steel. 
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RESULTS WITH NITRIC ACID. 


Acid Corrosion Factor. 
Per cent. Nitric. Per cent. Nitrous. Iron Steel. 
04 o-7 24°2 °I0 
go 3°2 15°9 a Y f 
85 2°4 16°6 "34 
8o 2°09 13°9 "40 
75 3°6 16°90 *4I 
7O 2-0 18-5 “41 
65 I-O 18-1 "45 
60 oO°5 ? ? 


The acid in the latter experiment of the last series became 
strongly heated by the vigorous action between the steel and 
the acid ; the iron was much less affected. 

The striking point about these figures is the much greater 
corrosion of the iron than of the steel. In fact, the figures 
given for iron do not represent the full extent to which the 
metal had been attacked, because, on rubbing the surface of 
the iron with sandpaper after each of these experiments, a 
quantity of rust-like powder was removed, showing that the 
acid had eaten deeply into the surface. 

ReEsvutts witH MiIxep AcIpDs. 

The results obtained with mixed acids are appended in 

series, each series representing acids with a constant water 


content. 


a) Mixed acids with no water. 


Acid Corrosion Factor 
H,SO, HNO Iron Steel 
70 30 “Il "aE 
75 25 “Il “09 
so 20 -I2 “10 
85 15 “13 “00 
90 10 *20 -II 
95 5 -20 “Ob 
») Mixed acids with 5 per cent. water. 
Ho 35 "O7 “OO 
O05 30 “Od« “Ob 
7O 25 70d ‘O07 
75 20 "10 ‘07 
so 15 ‘14 ‘10 
S55 10 “15 “00 
90 5 “10 “05 
) Mixed acid th 10 per cent. water. 
55 35 "05 "05 
60 30 ‘Ob 0b 
05 25 ‘O7 ‘Ob 
7O 20 “10 “00 
75 15 ‘II “Ob 
so 10 2 & 4 “Ob 
85 5 27 “09 
@d) Mixed acids with 15 per cent. water. 
50 35 05 *O4 
55 30 “05 “O4 
are) 25 “00 "05 
95 20 “Ob “05 
ae) 15 “Ot “05 
75 10 ‘Il 05 
oO 5 ‘21 ‘O07 
) Mixed acids with 20 per cent. water. 
45 35 “Ob ‘OT 
50 30 “05 07 
55 25 “05 “0d 
bo 20 "O05 0d 
05 15 “Ooty 0d 
7O 10 ‘10 “09 
75 5 -23 “11 
f) Alixed acids with 25 per cent. water. 
45 30 "22 *30 
50 25 “24 “31 
55 20 *25 30 
0 15 20 "35 
05 10 *29 “O4 
7° 5 1-06 731 


The chief conclusions to be drawn from these results are 
the following :—(1) Mixed acids containing a small percentage 
up to 1o per cent.) of nitric acid have a considerable action on 
iron, which generally increases as the percentage of water 
imecreases. At 25 per cent. of water this is very great, much 
greater than if the nitric acid were absent. On the other 


hand, steel is hardly affected until the water content rises to 
25 per cent., when the corrosive action is very strong; (2) 
mixed acids containing no water corrode both iron and steel 
to a greater extent than mixtures with a moderate water 
content, but when water is absent iron is rather more attacked 
than steel. The point of minimum attack seems to be about 
15 per cent. of water with steel, and nearer 20 per cent. with 
iron. With more than 20 per cent. of water, as is well known, 
both metals are considerably attacked, steel more readily 
than iron ; (3) considering the cases of mixed acids containing 
20 per cent. of water, if there be a considerable amount 
(15-30 per cent.) of nitric acid present, the amount of corrosion 
is not very great, in spite of the fact that nitric acid alone 
acts far more vigorously on iron than sulphuric acid. When 
it becomes less than 15 per cent. the action is considerable, 
though greater in the case of iron than of steel. With mixed 
acids containing 25 per cent. of water, the action is very much 
greater ; with less than 15 per cent. of nitric acid it becomes 
very great, especially in the case of steel. From this it appears 
that a large content of nitric acid (30-35 per cent.) undoubtedly 
exerts a protecting influence on iron and steel. 

The nitrous acid content of all these acids fell between the 
limits 0-3 per cent. to 0-6 per cent. There was reason to 
believe that this acid is capable of exerting a powerful 
corrosive action, so an acid containing a relatively high per- 
centage of it was taken and its action on iron and steel 
examined as usual. 


Acid. Corrosion Factor. 
%H,SO, %HNO, % HNO. Iron. Steel 
71°7 Nil 3:2 315 250 


This is sufficient evidence to show that nitrous acid, in the 
presence of sulphuric acid and water, attacks iron and steel 
with great vigour. 

In view of the fact that all the experiments were not carried 
out over an exactly equal length of time, it seemed desirable 
to ascertain whether the rate of corrosion was uniform or 
whether it slackened off after starting at a maximum rate. 
The latter might be caused by one of two things: either 
(1) by the accumulation of the products of reaction, such as 
a sludge of iron sulphate on the surface of the metal; cr 
(2) the same result might be obtained by the metal being 
gradually rendered passive. 

This was tested in the following manner :-—Various acids 
were used, and the iron and steel, after having been cleaned 
in the usual way, were immersed for a period of 18 hours and 
then removed, washed, dried, and weighed again. This was 
repeated for another 18 hours without any further cleaning 
of the surface, and the decrease in weight after each period 
of 18 hours was noted. 

The following results were obtained :— 

Acid. Corrosion Factor. 


Ist Period. 2nd Period. 3rd Period. 


°, H.SO, % HNO, °, H,O Iron. Steel. Iron. Steel. Iron. Steel. 
105°4 “Yo (=24%% "43, «1-00 -35 Ql -38 -80 
oleum) 
94°4 56 481 +30 34-6 27 
7O - 30 “72 37 OT 31 “43 25 
90 5 si. ‘OI *30 Baye) -28 “44 -20 
65 35 24°8 ‘34 22°3 -31 18-3 “25 
95 5 43 ‘I7 *31 “16 24 “16 
45 ” 25 “04 “51 “42 31 : 


There are two facts especially noticeable from these figures : 
the rate of corrosion certainly does diminish owing to some 
form of protection of the metal. It cannot be merely some- 
thing of the nature of a sludgy deposit, for this is washed off 
between each 18 hour period. It is probable that the surface 
of the metal is altered somewhat by the action of the acid, 
and that the action would in time slow down to a uniform 
rate, smaller than that at which it started. The second fact 
to be noticed is that each of these figures represents a corrosion 
factor considerably greater than that given in the tables 
above. This shows that in the continued action of acids upon 
iron and steel the metal does get covered with a protecting 
coat of sludge ; if this be not removed, the action will be very 
greatly retarded ; if it be washed off, the acid has a greater 
opportunity of attacking the metal. This accounts for the 
higher values obtained under these conditions. 
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Protective Measures in Chemical Works 


Notes on Some Methods and Devices 


There is now cleai 


vecognition of the fact that it is both necessary and profitable to vender work in factories as safe and 


comfortable as possible, and to protect machinery and structures from damage. Below we give some notes on the subject. 
: ] 7 4 


. . 
Magnesian Composition Flooring 
By J. R. Booer, B.Sc. 

MAGNESIAN composition flooring—jointless flooring—is as- 
suming great industrial importance. Broadly, magnesian 
composition flooring can be stated to be a mixture of caustic 
calcined magnesite and magnesium chloride, together with 
inert filling materials. This covers the whole field of com- 
position or jointless floors. 

It is now from twenty-five to thirty years since jointless 
flooring was first introduced; many of the original floors 
continue in the same good condition as when they were laid. 
The composition has been applied extensively both in Euro- 
pean countries and in the United States, where it is not only 
applied to flooring but is also used as a stucco exterior. 
Magnesian composition flooring has thus been subjected to 
thorough practical tests in its various applications to struc- 
tures, under a wide range of conditions. Where it has been 
laid in a proper manner, based on scientific principles which 
have been worked out, it has shown remarkable advantages 
in use. Any desired hardness, resiliency, and finish is readily 
obtained merely by varying the proportions of the ingredients 
used. 

Properties of the Flooring 

Magnesian composition flooring has a high wearing resist- 
ance and is seamless, dustless, andimpermeable. It is highly 
hygienic. In the present connection it is of interest to 
emphasise the fire-resistant properties of this material. The 
non-inflammability of jointless flooring has decided its employ- 
ment where a highly fire-resistant material is of prime impor- 
tance. This applies especially to flooring and partition work 
in the construction of large modern buildings; and this 
property of the material has been the principal consideration 
in its use in factories and railway carriages. Cases have 
been known where the progress of the fire has been arrested 
by the fire-proof qualities of this flooring, which will stand 
a temperature of 1,700° F. Its hygienic advantages are many. 
The seamless unity of the floor, its dustlessness (due to its 
exceptional wearing quality), its cleanliness, its imperme- 
ability by insects and vermin (due to its chemical nature), 
are qualities which combine to give it an altogether exceptional 
value from the hygienic viewpoint. 

Ease of Installation 

In view of the permanency of jointless composition floors, 
even under the most severe conditions, they compare most 
favourably in point of cost with floors of other types. The 
replacing of an old worn-out floor, particularly if it be in 
premises where heavy machinery is installed, frequently 
presents a difficult problem. Since the introduction of 
jointless flooring, however, this difficulty is very easily over- 
come, for it is quite easy to lay a composition floor over the 
old floor. By adopting a few simple precautions such a job 
is readily carried out and gives most satisfactory results. 
There is a great increase of tensile strength and resiliency. 
The latter property of the jointless floor as ordinarily laid 
may be an important feature in relation to industrial fatigue. 
The quality of resilience with which is associated great quiet- 
ness of tread can be secured in whatever degree is desired by 
a suitable modification in the filling materials used in the 
preparation of the flooring. It is well-known that floors of 
a hard resisting texture cause severe fatigue to work-people, 
and that this is an important feature in relation to output. 
It is, therefore, interesting to record that where magnesian 
flooring has been laid either in place of or over hard floors 
in factories, warehouses, and other work-places, output has 
shown marked improvement. The more resilient types of 
flooring possess insulating properties which prevent workers 
from suffering from cold feet. A properly laid composition 
floor is characterised by structural strength, durability, 
resiliency, quietness to the tread, cleanliness, dustlessness, 
and resistance to fires, acids, and alkalis. There is now an 
adequate number of contractors available who are highly 
skilled in the laying of jointless flooring; and it has been 


possible to ensure that these contractors shall be supplied 
with raw materials of standard grade and the highest quality. 

The Magnesian Flooring Materials Association, of 106 
Fenchurch Street, London, has been formed in this country for - 
the purpose of developing and increasing the use of magnesian 
compositions for all suitable purposes by the circulation of 
technical and other literature showing their special features. 
It will co-operate with recognised organisations of research 
and investigation for the purpose of improving and standard- 
ising Magnesian compositions, and it will promote the ex- 
change of views between manufacturers for the purpose of 
determining the best methods of manufacture, and of extending 
and conducting the magnesian composition business. This 
is a case of industrial organisation for the standardisation of 
a material of proved value and for the collation of experimenta! 
results and of research. 


Safety and First-Aid Appliances 

The immense range and diversity of chemical compounds 
now manufactured include a number which may be verv 
detrimental to the health of operatives unless proper precau- 
tions are taken. For these and other purposes where protective 
measures are necessary a large variety of apparatus is manu- 
factured by Siebe, Gorman and Co.; Ltd., of Westminster 
Bridge Road, London. Their list includes among other things, 
self-contained breathing apparatus; resuscitating apparatus 
(including oxygen administration apparatus), apparatus fer 
administering air (or oxygen) and carbon dioxide, etc. ; 
first-aid cabinets; ambulance stretchers; smoke helmets 
with bellows or pumps and air tube, which are largely used 
in dealing with fires in gas and chemical works, breweries 
tanneries, etc.; short-distance breathing apparatus for 
fumigation of warehouses, etc.; ‘‘ Puretha’’ and army type 
respirators, using canisters of chemical absorbents for known 
gases, vapours and fumes, suitable for use in ammonia, chlorine 
phosgene, and many other gases ; respirators for use in dust- 
laden atmospheres; safety gloves, mitts, gauntlets, and 
goggles; special oxygen apparatus; J. S. Haldane’s gas 
analysis apparatus ; liquid air and oxygen plants; asbestos 
fire-proof clothing; sand-blast helmets; safety lamps ; 
respiration valves, breathing masks, and gas bags; fire 
extinguishing appliances ; and much otherapparatus. 

A large range of safety appliances—of the ‘‘ Evertrusty’”’ 
pattern—is supplied by Wallach Bros., Ltd., of Tabernacle 
Street, London, whose. list includes (among many other 
appliances) acid proof suits; gas, dust, and fume respirators 
and army type gas masks; asbestos gloves and clothing ; 
fire extinguishers and fire-fighting appliances; goggles and 
eye-protectors ; first-aid cases; breathing apparatus; safety 
helmets ; mitts; safety garments; smoke helmets; carboy 
safety emptiers ; stretchers; etc. 


Asbestos Felt Roofing 

The covering of large roof areas by means of bitumen felt 
roofing is a cheap method, not only on account of the first 
cost of the material, but also because of the low cost of labour 
which may be practically unskilled, and the light weight of 
the completed roof. ‘‘ Bitumen Roofings *’ supplied ir rolls 
are, however, formed of a wool or other “rag ’’ type of material, 
and although owing to their excellent impregnation, the best 
of them will remain serviceable for several years, the time 
comes when the bitumen impregnation dries out and the 
perishable ‘‘ rag ’’ basis is left defenceless. 

Upkeep and renewals therefore reduce the economy offered 
by this method of roofing, under even the most favourable 
atmospheric conditions, while acid or sulphur fumes and other 
atmospheric pollution diminish their life stil! further. They 
have also little or no resistance to fire. To obtain a permanent 
type of roofing which will avoid these defects, the felt should 
be formed of mineral. Nature supplies an imperishab!e 
mineral which, owing to its fibrous structure, is readily formed 
into a pliable felt of requisite toughness and tensile strength. 
This mineral is asbestos. The bitumenised asbestos feli 
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roofing supplied by the Key Engineering Co., Ltd., 4, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, and Trafford Park, Manchester, is 
made of this mineral, so that although supplied and laid like 
a felt, this roof covering is claimed to withstand acid and other 
atmospheric pollution and not to require upkeep or coating 
and painting. Tests of its fire-resisting properties have been 
made by the building authorities of several corporations. 
One of the tests employed is the application of a blow Jamp 
fame to the surface. The effect of this intense heat is to burn 
out the bitumen impregnation but to leave the asbestos felt 
intact, thereby safeguarding the wooden rvof underneath 
from catching fire 


Metallic Coating of Surfaces 

A new material, ‘ Metallon,”’ will be of interest to chemical 
works as it is claimed to represent an entirely new departure 
in protective measures. ‘‘ Metallon ”’ is the application of a 
real metal coat of lead, aluminium, copper, brass, bronze, 
zinc, tin, or nickel, for practically any surface. It is applied 
cold with a brush and is remarkably simple to use. The 
makers, Stewart, Browne and Co., Ltd., of Victoria Street, 
London, state that each ‘“‘ Metallon”’ retains the chemical 
properties of the metal of which it is composed, and will stand 
up to the same temperature. Thus lead may be used for 
general acid resistance. The application of zinc has obvious 
advantages over galvanising, and a copper coat can be success- 
fully applied to base metals. 

‘‘ Metallon’’ has been put to many diverse uses such as 
lining steel tanks and drums, coating steel chimneys exposed 
to acid fumes, protecting structures over vats and in dye 
works, filling slightly flawed castings (for this purpose it is 
mixed to the consistency of putty) and lining accumulator 
boxes. It will be realised that the potential uses are unlimited, 
particularly as the average cost of material required for a 
square yard is in the neighbourhood of only a shilling. 


Dust Risks 

Dust which occurs in factories, in addition to being in some 
cases dangerous is at all times an inconvenience to the workmen 
employed. It therefore becomes more and more necessary 
in modern works, when means are available, to render the 
building clear of dust. 

The installation of an apparatus for this purpose, in addition 
to increasing the comfort of the operatives and preventing 
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damage¥to machinery is, further, very frequently profitable, 
because the dust which can be collected is often of considerable 
value. Cases are known where the dust obtained pays for 
the cost of the installation within a few months. 

The Sturtevant automatic filter, supplied by the Sturte- 
vant Engineering Co., Ltd., of Queen Victoria Street, London, 
is available for the purpose. The power necessary is claimed 
to be inconsiderable and the cost is said to be often recouped 
by the extra life of bearings, etc., of grinding machinery. 


The mechanism shown in the figures can be readily under- 
stood. Fig. 1 illustrates the filter with two of the doors open, 
showing the interior fitted with canvas bags which serve to 
collect the dust. These bags are subjected alternately to 
inside and outside air pressure so that the dust which 
adheres to the fabric is blown off ; moreover, the air pressure 
on a set of bags is frequently freed altogether and the bags 
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shaken, any dust still adhering to the fabric falling into a 
hopper or receptacle placed below the machine. In effect, 
these filters are placed in a pipe circuit between the machine, 
which produces dust, and a fan which draws, or exhausts 
air with floating dust. The dust laden air in its passage 
through the pipes towards the fan is trapped in the filter 
so that clean air is exhausted from the fan. The dust which 
is trapped by the filter can be delivered into a hopper or 
collected in bags. 

lhe mechanism which operates the shaking of the bags and 
causes the reversal of current is carried out by means of a 
very simple mechanism which is driven by a small belt from 
a motor or a lineshaft. Fig. 2 shows the back view of the 
automatic filter ; the outlet duct can be seen on the top, and 
an inlet opening in the hopper to which the dust-carrying 
pipes are attached at the bottom. 


Roof Preservation 
A protective materiai which is said by the makers to have 
special qualities for preserving and waterproofing roofs of 
every description is ‘‘ Everseal’’ liquid, manufactured by 
Everseal Products, Ltd., of Newton Works, Goldsmith Street, 
London. In the case of metal roofs only one application is 
necessary. For concrete, asphalt, felt or roofs of a porous 
nature, a coat of “‘ Eversea!’’ primer should first be applied. 
‘“* Everseal’’ liquid is a bitumen preparation which gives a 
coat of an elastic rubber-like body which is claimed to be 
impervious to water, to resist acids and alkalis, and to be 
especially suitable for protecting iron and steel surfaces. 
It is stated that the surface does not crack, peel, or bulge, 

and that it is resistant to heat and frost. 


Anti-Corrosive Paints 

Several anti-corresive paints and preparations for various 
purposes are being manufactured by The Hewitt Construction 
Syndicate, of Victoria Street, London. These include “ Fort ”’ 
black anti-corrosive paint. This is described as heat-resisting, 
insulating, anti-sulphuric and elastic enamel, being suitable 
for all structural! iron and steel work, girders, furnace 
chimneys, boilers, bunkers, top sides, corrugated iron, railings, 
etc, It has a covering capacity of 1,000 sq. ft. to the gallon, 
10 gallons equalling t cwt. A sample of the paint on a piece 
of iron, for example, may be bent to any shape without 
cracking. Another interesting product from the same source 
is “‘ Bitalumin,”’ a liquid which, when painted on a surface 
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‘leafs,’ gives an outer tace of bright aluminium, with a 
black, anti-corrosive and preservative bituminous undercoat, 
thus giving two-in-one coat of aluminium enamel and bitu- 
minous paint at one application. This is specially where 
heat or light reflective properties are required. ‘‘ Fort ”’ 
plastic compound, from the same company, is described as 
a black super-elastic, non-cracking plastic for repairing 
cracks in asphalt, concrete, gutters, joints, skylights, etc. ; 
while ‘“‘ Fort ’’ roof paint, which resists atmospheric acids, 
may be used for waterproofing zinc and lead flats, gutters, 
corrugated iron, asphalt, felt, concrete, damp walls, and so on, 


Anti-Fire Foam Generators 

To supplement the ‘‘ Foamite ”’ extinguishers and complete 
installations, a new appliance is shortly to be placed on the 
market by Foamite Firefoam, Ltd., of Maddox Street, Regent 
Street, London. The makers state that it fulfils the need for 
combating larger fires in garages, chemical works, etc., 
where something between the 34-gallon engine and the large 
‘ Foamite ”’ installation is required. The appliance is designed 
to back up the first-aid attack with a stream of foam, which is 
limited, as far as duration is concerned, only by the avail- 
ability of water and the stock of dry chemical compound. 
All that is necessary is to connect the device into a line of 
24 in. hose, and, having sufficient water pressure, to pour the 
single dry powder into the hopper. The rest is automatic. 
From 600-700 gallons of foam per minute, depending upon 
the water pressure, is delivered, as long as the dry chemical 
compound is fed into the hopper of the generator through 
which the water is passing. As the compound is drawn from 
the hopper into the water stream and on through the dis- 
charge hose to the nozzle, a chemical reaction takes place 
between its ingredients, and the foam is formed. At an actual 
test recently carried out, three lengths of hose and a branch 
pipe were borrowed from a fire brigade. The generator was 
connected between the second and third length, so that the 
delivery was 60 ft. The pressure reading on the inlet side of 
the apparatus was 65 lb., and while the powder was being 
introduced an unvarying jet of over 100 ft. was maintained. 
When pumping was first commenced the water jet at the nozzle 
was less than to ft., and the increase was apparent immedi- 
ately foam issued. This means that the possibility of water 
reaching the inflammable liquid during operation is eliminated ; 
a definite quantity of chemical is taken up by every gallon of 
water passing through the generator, and when the supply is 
stopped the jet immediately drops short of the fire. 


Colloidal Anti-Corrosive Bituminous Paint 

The main features of bituminous paints, as compared with 
oil (or lead) paints and with common black paints made from 
pitch are :—1. The speed of drying, owing to their spirit base ; 
2. Their ease of application. They can be efficiently applied 
in comparatively thick coats, not necessarily in many very 
thin ones; 3. Their elasticity, which prevents them from 
cracking, in particular on iron and steel work, which bends, 
or expands and contracts with the heat and cold; 4. Their 
adhesive nature, by which the paints key right into the 
material on which they are painted, so that blistering does 
not occur; 5. Their great preservative qualities and their 
resistance against weather, damp, acids, alkalis, etc.; 6. It 
is impossible to make bituminous paints in bright colours 
or white. This is self-evident from the fact that bitumen 
itself is almost the essence of blackness. Technical opinion 
now recognises the advantages of bituminous over oil paints. 
On all metal work bitumen is the better, and is outstandingly 
so where exposed to excessive damp, sea-water or factory fumes. 
On wood work, where colour is not required, bitumen is also 
better, though the advantages are not so marked. 

At the South Staffordshire (Mond) Gas Co., near Birming- 
ham, where power gas and sulphate of ammonia were being 
made, the atmosphere was so laden with corrosive fumes that 
the roofs and iron work were suffering serious damage. Every 
form of paint in the market was tried, but none was protective 
enough, in practice, to prevent corrosion. Consequently, the 
research staff at that Mond laboratory investigated the problem 
of how to combat this corrosion. The solution was ultimately 
found in the blending of various bitumens reduced to a colloidal 
form, resulting in the production of ‘‘ Melanoid ”’ colloidal 
bituminous paint, which is manufactured by the Mond 
Staffordshire Refining Co., Ltd., of Victoria Street, London. 


The reason of this, say the makers, is readily appreciated 
when one considers recent developments in other branches of 
chemistry. For example, in the production of metal alloys 
the addition of infinitesimal amounts of new metals profoundly 
changes the properties of the alloy, increasing or decreasing 
the resistance of the alloy to stresses or corrosion. In like 
manner, the perfect blending of the bitumens used in “ Mela- 
noid ’’ is claimed to produce protective qualities far greater 
than can be obtained by the use of any single bitumen. Also, 
in medicine, it is now known that some colloidal forms ot 
drugs are far more efficacious than the ordinary forms (e.g., : 
colloidal quinine). Similarly, colloidal forms of bitumen give 
far more effective results for protective purposes. On these 
lines the existing range of ‘‘ Melanoids’’ was gradually 
developed ; laboratory and practical tests of the most search- 
ing nature over the last 12 years have proved their efficiency. 

In each instance the protective qualities depend mainlv 
on the bitumen content, the blend of the bitumens and the 
colloidal form to which they are reduced. In this connection 
it may be emphasised that although it was originated in the 
laboratories of a gas works, ‘‘ Melanoid’’ is composed of 
imported bitumens or asphaltites, and not of pitch or other 
coal tar products. The resistance to weathering and corro- 
sion may be demonstrated by placing metal rods painted 
with ‘‘Melanoid’’ heavy brown and the best oil paints 
respectively in a solution of sulphuric acid. The oil paints, 
it is claimed, soon become soft and blistered, the acid eventually 
penetrating and destroying the metal underneath. On the 
other hand, it is stated that the ‘‘ Melanoid ’’ paint proves a 
complete shield against the acid. 


Resistant Footwear 

Prior to 1908 all rubber footwear was made on the open- 
cured principle in hot air ovens, but experiments were then 
carried out to produce rubber footwear by a steam pressure 
or moulded cure process. In 1908 a portion of the Hood 
factory was entirely devoted to develop this process, and after 
a period of painstaking and exhaustive research, the first 
successful live steam cured rubber boot (the ‘‘ Bullseye ’’ boot) 
was made, resulting in a rubber much resembling that of a 
motor tyre. This and other Hood products are marketed by 
C. W. Randall and Co., Ltd., af High Street, Shoreditch, 
London. The ‘“ Bullseye’’ boot is said to be resistant to 
acids and oils, and to petrol, alkalies, blood, milk, etc., and 
therefore to have extensive use in chemical works, garages, etc. 
The boot shows a high resistance to electrical current, and 
although no specified resistance is guaranteed, it is safe to 
state it will resist 5,000 volts in the leg and 20,000 volts in the 
sole. 





¢ 
Chemical Society Meeting 

Ar an ordinary scientific meeting of the Chemical Society, 
on Thursday, November 4, at 8 p.m., at Burlington House, 
London, the following papers will be read :—‘‘ The structure 
of the benzene nucleus. Part V. Some meso-derivatives of 
anthracene,’’ by Professor C. IX. Ingold and P. G. Marshall ; 
“The isomerism of molybdenyvl monochloride,”” by W. Ward- 
law and R. L. Worme!l; ‘‘ The unsaturation of heterocyclic 
ring systems. Part I. The benzthiazole and 1 : 2-dihydro- 
benzthiazole system,’’ by R. F. Hunter; ‘‘ The unsaturation 
of heterocyclic ring systems. Part Il. The 2-imino-4-keto- 
tetrahydrothiazole system,’ by R. F. Hunter and H. Morland ; 
and ‘‘ The inhibitory effect of substituents in chemical re- 
actions. Part I. The reactivity of the nitrogen atom in sub- 
stituted arylamines,’’ by Dr. G. M. Dyson, H. J. George, and 
R. F. Hunter. 





Increase in Dye Workers’ Wages 
APPROXIMATELY 100,000 operatives in the dyeing industry 
of Yorkshire and Lancashire will, on the first pay-day in 
November, receive an increase in their weekly wages as a 
result of the application of the sliding scale which operates 
in accordance with the upward or downward movement of the 
cost of living index figure as recorded in the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette. On October 1 this was stated to be 74, as compared 
with 70 when the last revision was made in July. This means 
that wages will be increased from a few pence per week in 
some cases to Is. in others. Time workers will be paid 
78 per cent. (78°09 per cent.) on the base rates and piece 
workers 62} per cent. (62°47 per cent.). 
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The International Dyestuffs Situation 
By W. J. U. Woolcock, C.B.E. 


We publish below the text of the opening address given by Mr. W. J. U. Woolcock, ex-President of the Society of Chew:ical 
Industry, to the West Riding Section of the Society of Dvers and Colourists at Bradford on October 21. 


In selecting a subject upon which to address you at the opening 
meeting of your Section, 1 thought that it might be fitting to 
survey the dyestuffs situation from the point of view of the 
position which dyestuffs occupy at the present time in the 
chemical industry of the world. 

It would not be surprising if the attention of users and of 
manufacturers of dyestuffs in this country had been so in- 
tensely focused during the last decade upon their respective 
immediate interests as not to have fully comprehended the 
powerful influences at work in the field of chemical industry 
in which synthetic organic dyestuffs have played such an 
important part for half a century. It is the old difficulty ot 
not being able to see the wood for the trees. Moreover, this 
meeting happens to be held at a time when the air is full of 
rumours—some possibly true, many palpably false—but all 
indicative of movements below the surface. Of these move- 
ments I will only say this—they are additional evidence, if 
such were needed, of a new orientation in chemical industry, 
and indicate that closer drawing together of nationals in their 
own industries, which as a rule is a prelude to international 
arrangements. . 

With this possibility in mind I have deemed it worth while 
to consider some increasingly important activities inspired or 
impelled by the trend of the world manufacture of dyestuffs. 
No one will doubt the importance of this subject to all whom 
the interests of your society embrace. The provision of pro- 
ducts wherewith to colour the manifold articles of wear and 
of everyday use is a vital necessity. Upon dyestuffs depends 
an enormous volume of our trade and commerce. The locality 
of the industry manufacturing these products is of the greatest 
importance to us. 





1850-1914 

Chemical industry received its greatest impetus from the 
discovery, in the middle of the last century, of the first coal-tar 
dyestuff. That discovery opened up a vast field of organic 
chemical effort and enterprise, richer in its reward to those 
who laboured in it than any other branch of scientific industry. 
It is a commonplace that the dyestuffs industry became a 
virtual monopoly of Germany, whose only serious competitor 
was Switzerland, who, however, was mainly dependent upon 
her for supplies of intermediates. No chemical industry, 
least of all that of organic chemicals, can flourish in isolation 
and, as you well know, there gradually grew up alongside the 
parent industry ramifications in the form of pharmaceutical 
and photographic chemicals, cellulose products, fertilisers, 
and so on, which fitted in with economy of the main 
manufactures. 

The great German dyestuff groups with their powerful 
financial backing and elaborate organisations throughout the 
world, unhampered by serious competition, were able to main- 
tain a large research machine in operation, not only inces- 
santly adding new dyestuffs to existing ranges, but also accu- 
mulating vast stores of knowledge of both organic and in- 
organic chemistry. Their destinies being presided over by 
men of proved ability in science, industry, finance, and 
politics, it was a part of their business to keep a sharp look-out 
on the general questions of civilisation, from the destruction 
of the boll-weevil to the synthesis of nitrogenous fertilisers, 
wherewith to promote the growth of crops adequate for the 
provisioning of the world’s rapidly increasing population. 
Even before the war they had worked out and successfully 
established on a commercial scale such manufactures as 
synthetic ammonia, germicides, insecticides, cellulose pro- 
ducts, and synthetic perfumes. 

The War Period 

The war brought about an entirely new orientation of 
chemical industry, and the former position has never been, 
and it is hardly conceivable that it can be, restored. Dye- 
stuffs ceased to be the primary object of the German concerns. 
Their vast plants, which had been accustomed to minister 
to the xsthetic requirements of the people of the world at 


peace, were suddenly switched over to the work of making 
munitions of war, to produce which in adequate supply even 
more plant had to be created. This extra plant was, in its 
turn, potential dyemaking plant under peace conditions. 
The result of this conversion was a cessation of supplies of 
dyestuffs to those countries which had been practically depen- 
dent upon Germany for them. The nations at war had to 
provide explosives, and Great Britain, with a huge dependent 
textile industry, had, in addition, to build up on the founda- 
tions of a small existing nucleus an industry capable of supply- 
ing the dyes absolutely essential to those textiles as well as 
for the clothing of the various branches of the fighting services. 

Switzerland was no longer able to obtain her supplies of 
raw materials and intermediates from Germany and was 
supplied by Great Britain. America, now the second largest 
producer of dyestuffs, was able during the earlier stages of 
the war to devote her attention entirely to intermediates and 
dyestuffs. Like Great Britain and France, she is now able 
to supply the bulk of her domestic requirements. 


The Post-War Period 


The return to peace brought an entirely new set of factors 
into play, and has necessitated another rearrangement. It 
is this, if we have eyes to see and ears to hear, which is taking 
place right in front of us to-day. My main purpose to-night 
is to direct your attention to it, and hope that its implications 
will become clear to you. I visualise chemical industry in the 
pre-war period as built up on the manufacture of dyestuffs 
and other organic chemicals. The post-war period finds 
dyestuffs relegated to a place of importance subordinate to 
what they occupied formerly, and other and still more won- 
derful productions take their place. My surmise is that the 
new arrangement will be built up on those products which 
are dependent upon higf pressure work for their successful 
production. 

It is worth while to consider how this has come about. 
The establishment of dye factories on a large scale in America 
and Great Britain and on a smaller scale in France, Italy, 
Spain, Japan, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Holland, and Sweden, 
together with the considerable expansion which has taken 
place in Switzerland and Getmany, has resulted in approxi- 
mately doubling the world’s pre-war production capacity- 
that is to say, it is out of all proportion to the increased demand. 
As a consequence competition for dyestuffs markets is exceed- 
ingly keen and prices are continually dropping. It is obvious 
that the excess of plant over and above that which is required 
to supply the needs of the consuming trades must inevitably 
be eliminated, and just as surely will those plants survive 
which can produce at the lowest prices. 1 pause here a moment 
to remind you that there are more ways than one of cheapening 
production. A new and cheaper process may be discovered, 
or a variety of products may be made, the one helping to 
reduce the cost of the other. Germany, still the largest 
producer, undoubtedly realises that dyestuffs have now come 
to occupy a secondary position in the economy of chemical 
industry, and is directing her course in accordance with the 
altered state of affairs and launching out into new fields 
wherein she hopes, and expects, to maintain her supremacy 
in the chemical industry. Of those activities I shall speak 
later. 

But let us not fall into the error of concluding that Germany 
has resigned herself to allowing the manufacture of dyestuffs 

—once so profitable, and still possessing great potentiality 
for profit making—to rest permanently in the hands of other 
nations. I imagine that underlying her present movements 
is a determination to recover her lost markets, even if the effort 
to do so should be prolonged and the immediate financial 
sacrifice a considerable one. In producing countries which 
have adopted protective measures for. stimulating their 
respective domestic industries her re-entry must in any case 
be difficult and slow, but in non-producing countries her pro- 
ducts already predominate. She has, indeed, entered into 
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long term contracts with certain countries, notably Russia, 
for the supply of the bulk of requirements of dye products. 
The commission of the I.G. Farbenindustrie A.G., which for 
the past three months has been negotiating with the Russian 
Government for the delivery of aniline dyes, pharmaceutical 
products, and heavy chemicals, has now concluded a three- 
years’ delivery contract. According to this agreement the 
Russian Government undertakes to.purchase at least 70 per 
cent. of the total requirements in aniline dyes fo the next 
three yeais from the I.G. Farbenindustrie A.G. It further 
undertakes to draw through the I.G. Farbenindustrie A.G. 
70 per cent. of its pharmaceutical requirements and a large 
part of its requirements in heavy chemicals. In 1925 the value 
of chemicals imported into Russia amounted to 65 million gold 
marks, of which 55 million gold marks came from Germany. 
This is a very important step forward for Germany. 


The Trend of Dyestuffs Manufacture 

The general trend in dyestuffs manufacture may be said to 
be in three main directions : improved fastness ; simplification 
of dyeing processes ; special products for new fibres. 

The demand for faster colours by an enlightened public is 
reflected in the attention which is being given to the improve- 
ment and extension of series which lead in this respect, par- 
ticularly the arthracene, vat and azoic classes. In connection 
with the anthracene series considerable significance attaches 
to the attention given to, and possibilities of, the synthetic 
production of the fundamental intermediate, anthraquinone, 
and its derivatives, from phthalic anhydride made by the 
catalytic oxidation of naphthalene. In America this new 
process has very largely superseded the older method of oxida- 
tion of anthracene, and there are indications that it is being 
developed in other countries also ; but the extent to which it 
will ultimately be adopted will depend upon economic factors 
in which the conditions of carbonisation of coal and the avail- 
ability of anthracene and naphthalene will figure largely. The 
tendency towards the ideal in fastness is not confined to 
textiles but is evinced in other spheres as, for example, lake 
colours for distempers, paints, printing inks, lacquers for 
motor-car bodies, etc. 

Progress in the direction of the shortening and improving 
of the processes of application of dyestuffs to textiles is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the evolution of the soluble vat colours, 
typified in the Soledon Colours of Scottish Dyes and the Indigo- 
sol Colours of the I.G. 

Within the last few years dyemakers have been confronted 
with an entirely novel problem, namely, to provide dyes where- 
with to impart the necessary colour to the new textile fibre 
cellulose acetate silk which, generally speaking, is not sus- 
ceptible to the methods and dyestuffs normally used for other 
fibres. As the result of much research work adequate, if not 
complete, ranges of suitable dyestuffs are now available for 
the needs of the rapidly expanding new industry, and it is 
gratifying to know that in supplying this want the dyestuffs 
manufacturers of Great Britain have played a leading part. 


New Fields of Activity 

So far, I have dealt with the subject of the dyestuffs industry 
in the restricted sense. I want now to consider it in relation- 
ship to those ramifications at which I have not more than 
hinted, and at the same time to endeavour to present to you 
the scheme for re-orientation of the world’s chemical industry 
as it appears to me to-day. To my mind, the reconstruction is 
based upon two main fundamental principles, namely, the 
amalgamation of participating interests and a broad expansion 
of the scope of operations. These factors I believe to be of 
sufficient importance to warrant the closest attention. 


Amalgamation of Interests 

During the war period, the German dyestuffs industry 
increased its capacity for production by about 25 per cent. over 
pre-war. The restricted markets for its products necessitated 
drastic re-organisation of the various groups of firms for the 
proper employment of their vast financial and technical re- 
sources with a view to lowering production costs and elimina- 
ting duplication of effort. Thus, even before the end of the 
war, a fusion of the more important dye-making interests took 
place, resulting in a Dye Cartel known as the “ Interessen 
Gemeinschaft ”’ (I.G.). 

Under this arrangement the constituent firms, though co- 
operating closely in the matter of raw materials, standardisa- 


tion of processes, interchange of research, etc., retained their 
individuality and continued to maintain separate research, 
purchasing intelligence, and sales organisations. Selling price 
agreements were, however, in force. At the end of last year 
a much closer amalgamation took place and the last trace of 
individuality in the German concerns disappeared. The 
whole of the dyestuffs industry hitherto known as the I.G. 
has now been merged in a single company under the style of 
the ‘‘ Interessen Gemeinschaft Farbenindustrie Aktien Gesell- 
schaft,’’ a centrally directed concern with a capital of about 
650,000,000 marks. Recently this has been increased to~ 
I,100,000,000 marks, the increase being understood to be 
connected with the absorption into the company of the Koln- 
Rottweil and other explosive firms, and with developments in 
the field of oil fuels. It is instructive to contrast the present 
capital with the combined pre-war capital of the constituent 
firms which amounted to 140,000,000 marks. The complete 
fusion of interests is intended to maintain a better control of 
the production and of the distribution of work, in order to 
effect the utmost economy in administration and manufactur- 
ing costs, to eliminate redundancy, and to reduce sales 
organisations costs. In connection with the last-named item, 
it will be fresh in the minds of all of you that the consolidation 
of the selling organisations abroad has proceeded. In Great 
Britain it appears to have been completed, the separate 
agencies which formerly existed having been absorbed by the 
new company known as “ I.G. Dyestuffs.”” That the desired 
effect of the latest big unification of the I.G. is likely to be 
attained is indicated by the fact that in the annual report for 
1925 (virtually the first working year of the I.G. Farben- 
industrie A.G.) the new company declared a dividend of 
10 per cent. as against 8 per cent. the previous year, and this 
in face of the fact, officially stated, that in the period in 
question the plant had only worked at 50 per cent. of its total 
capacity. 

In Switzerland, also, there exists a community of interests of 
the three Basle firms, known as the Swiss I.G., but this is of 
a much looser character and the constituent firms retain their 
individuality. They have, however, a common interest in 
the Clayton Aniline Company’s factory at Manchester and in a 
factory at Cincinnati, U.S.A. The largest of the Swiss firms 
has factories also in France, Poland, and Russia. 

In Great Britain, the only internal amalgamation which has 
so far been brought about is the fusion of the British Dyestufis 
Corporation and Scottish Dyes, which has for its chief object 
redistribution of work common to the two firms, and elimina- 
tion of duplication of processes. 

There is no evidence of any close external amalgamation 
between purely dyestuffs interests of different nations, though 
it is understood that certain understandings have been arrived 
at between the German I.G. and other nations in connection 
with the selling of products, exchange of patent rights and 
research, etc. The discussions reported to have taken place 
some time ago between the British Dyestuffs Corporation and 
the I.G. have not so far resulted in an agreement, though quite 
recently sections of the Press have hinted that an arrangement 
between the two interests is inevitable and cannot be much 
longer delayed. 

Any discussion of the German I.G. would be incomplete 
without mention being made of the fact that, in addition to 
comprising all the dyestuffs firms, it also has subsidiary 
interests in over forty concerns, including explosives, electro- 
chemical, metallurgical, artificial silk, and textile works, coal, 
gas, heavy chemicals, etc. 

Extension of Field of Operation 


I have indicated that dyestuffs manufacture has come to be 
regarded as of secondary importance in the field of chemical 
industry. Out of it have sprung other great industries such 
as the manufacture of pharmaceutical products, films, and 
photographic chemicals, but of greater significance than any 
of these is the immeasurable field opened out by the compara- 
tively new synthetic operations whereby gaseous products 
are combined under conditions of high temperature and 
pressure in the presence of catalytic substances. Of this type 
of process the classical, and to-day economically the most 
important, example is the synthetic production of ammonia 
by the combination of nitrogen and hydrogen, a process which 
was firmly established before the war on a large scale at the 
works of the Badische Anilin und Soda Fabrik. 
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The last year or two have seen the extension of the principle 
to the commercial production of methyl and higher alcohols 
at prices which wi!l doubtless have a profound effect upon the 
older wood distillation processes and a far-reaching influence 
upon the industries in which the alcohols are extensively used. 
The latest application of high pressure catalytic reaction is in 
connection with the preparation of liquid fuels by the hydro- 
genation of coal by a process associated with the name of the 
German chemist, Bergius—the so-called ‘‘ Berginisation ”’ 
process. 

Synthetic Ammonia and Fertilisers 

When it is borne in mind that the human race is ultimately 
dependent upon agriculture for its existence, too much impor- 
tance cannot be attached to the supply of fixed nitrogen 
available for the proper fertilisation of wheat and other 
essential crops. The population of the civilised world is 
rapidly increasing and the consequent impoverishment of the 
soil under cultivation creates a demand for the supplementing 
of natural nitrogenous fertilisers and by-product ammonium 
sulphate by synthetic ammonium salts. 

At the outbreak of war Germany was the only country 
producing ammonia _ synthetically—by the MHaber-Bosch 
process. To-day the factories at Leuna and at Oppau are 
functioning on a prodigious scale and being extended, and it 
is expected that the output of pure nitrogen will exceed 
450,000 tons annually. It is said that the extensions at Leuna 
will be chiefly concerned with the production of nitrogen and 
that a factory will also be erected for the production of nitric 
acid. The liquefaction plant for brown coal, which will also 
mean a considerable extension of the works, has not yet been 
begun. In addition to producing synthetic nitrogenous 
fertiliser in the form of ammonium sulphate, the I.G. conducts 
extensive agricultural research with a view to promoting the 
sale of its products. As a result of this systematic research 
a new form of nitrogenous fertiliser was recently put on the 
market under the name of Leuna saltpetre, a doubt ammonium 
sulphate nitrate, which is claimed to be preferable to the 
sulphate for certain kinds of crops. 

In Great Britain the Synthetic Ammonia and Nitrates plant 
at Billingham, which is also based upon the Haber principle, 
is now in regular operation and its capacity will eventually 
be 300,000 tons of ammonium sulphate per annum, or slightly 
less than the present total British output of by-product 
sulphate. 

America has seven important plants working which have a 
combined output of 70 tons anhydrous ammonia per day 
(equivalent to 275 tons sulphate), which it is expected will 
be increased to 100 tons per day by the end of the year. 

In Switzerland the Ammonia Casale Co., with headquarters 
at Lugano, has a plant with a capacity for about 135 tons 
anhydrous ammonia per day. 

Apart from the importance to agriculture of the fixation 
of nitrogen, the synthetic manufacture of ammonia is of 
increasingly wide significance to the heavy chemical industry 
as a whole. The factories of the I.G. and the Billingham 
plant now convert the ammonia which they produce into 
sulphate by interaction with the naturally occurring sulphate 
of calcium, gypsum, thus eliminating the use of free sulphuric 
acid, and it is not outside the bounds of possibility that in 
by-product ammonia sulphate manufacture this method may 
eventually be adopted. This is bound to have a very pro- 
nounced effect upon the economic position of one of the most 
important heavy chemical manufactures. Again, the develop- 
ment of the industrial manufacture of nitric acid by catalytic 
oxidation of ammonia proceeds, and is of special interest in 
those countries where lack of a cheap source of electricity 
renders the arc process uneconomical. There is every indica- 
tion that the future will see a greatly enhanced demand for 
nitric acid for the growing artificial silk and nitrocellulose 
lacquer industries. 





Synthetic Methyl! Alcohol 

The process recently discovered and now in commercial 
operation by the I.G. for the synthetic manufacture of methyl 
alcohol (methanol) ranks perhaps only second in importance 
to the Haber ammonia process. 

After many years of chemical and engineering research a 
large scale plant has been established at Merseburg in Saxony 
and is producing several tons of methanol per day. The 


process consists in passing purified water-gas at a pressure of 
200 atmospheres over a catalyst maintained at a temperature 
of 400° C. The apparatus is of a similar type to that used in 
the Habgr process and the catalysts employed are mixtures 
of oxides of metals not reducible by hydrogen or carbon 
monoxide at temperature below 550° C. From the mixed 
oily liquids pure methanol is separated by fractional distilla- 
tion. Other aliphatic compounds of industrial importance * 
are also separated. The Merseburg plant is producing at the 
rate of 20,000 tons per annum, a quantity sufficient to cover 
the entire German domestic requirements. The price position 
is illuminating. A year ago the cost of production is stated 
to have been ts. 3d. per gallon. At the present time it is 7d., 
and it is thought that there is every possibility of its being 
brought down to 5d. The price to outside German consumers 
remains at 2s. per gallon, but there is good reason to believe 
that the members of the I.G. are obtaining it at cost price. 


Coloured Lacquers 

In this connection it is interesting to turn our attention for 
a moment to the activity that Germany is displaying in the 
realm of coloured lacquers for coachwork, leather, textiles, 
etc., in which butyl—and the higher alcohols—also obtainable 
by a modification of the conditions of production of methanol 
—and the lake colours made in the I.G. factories, play an 
important part. 

The synthetic manufacture of methanol is of great import- 
ance to Great Britain, which uses thousands of tons annually 
imported mostly from the United States and Canada at prices 
ranging from 3s. 4d. to 4s. per gallon. The German product 
can be laid down in London for from 10d. to Is. per gallon. 

The production of crude and refined methyl alcohol from 
wood distillation in the United States amounted in 1923 to 
13 to 14 million gallons, whilst the figure for Canada was 
400,000 gallons. The average selling price in New York for 
1924 (that is before synthetic methanol began to be imported 
in bulk) was 3s. per gallon. The synthetic product can be 
sold at half that price. During the whole of 1924 only 48 
gallons of methanol were imported into the United States, 
whilst the imports for 1925 were 500,000 gallons. Neverthe- 
less, the amount produced then by wood distillation remained 
the same as in 1924, which points to an extension of its use. 
Of the total consumed, 60 per cent. was accounted for by the 
manufacture of formaldehyde and denaturing purposes. 

The United States Bureau of Mines has announced a pro- 
gramme of work which it is hoped may place that country in 
the same favourable position as Germany. Research is also 
proceeding under private enterprise. 

A similar process to that used by the I.G. has been developed 
by the French Government Laboratoire Central des Poudres, 
under the supervision of M. Patart, but has not yet reached 
the commercial scale. 

Backed by her experience in the development of the manu- 
facture of synthetic acetic acid from acetylene, Canada hopes 
that the possible extension of coke oven plants in Ontario to 
provide domestic fuel will render available large supplies of 
coke oven gas for the synthetic methanol and other high 
pressure catalytic processes. 

By far the greatest use at the present time for methanol is, 
of course, the preparation of formaldehyde, of which the only 
method of manufacture is by the oxidation of methyl alcohol. 
The enormous importation of formaldehyde as a disinfectant 
and fungicide is well known. It is becoming of increasing 
importance in the manufacture of synthetic resins. It is 
hardly necessary to refer to the part played by methyl] alcohol 
and formaldehyde in the dyestuffs and fine chemical industries. 

Liquid Fuel from Coal 

In close relationship with the synthesis of methyl alcohol 
stands the work which is being carried out on the hydro- 
genation of coal, which has for its object the economic produc- 
tion of motor fuels by the application of the Bergius principle 
known as “ Berginisation.’”’ At the moment it is difficult to 


_form any clear idea of the stage of development at which the 


work carried out in Germany under the auspices of the I.G. 
has arrived, but it appears doubtful whether the experimental 
stage has yet been passed. My own inclination is to counsel 
a restrained optimism. That there are great expectations of 
the ultimate commercial success of the process, however, is 
evident from the fact that negotiations have been taking 
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place between the I.G. and the American Standard Oil Co., 
who would naturally view with some anxiety the possible 
advent of competition with their natural product. As an 
indication of the acute interest that research in synthetic fuel 
is arousing inGermany, mention may be made of the synthetic 
motor spirit ‘‘ Synthol,’”’ obtained by catalytic reduction of 
carbon monoxide under high pressure, which is reported to 
have given highly satisfactory results on a small scale, but 
has not yet been proved to be a commercial proposition. 
Artificial Silk 

The nature of the products used in the manufacture of 
artificial silk and the significant fact that the German Dye 
Trust is deeply interested in its manufacture are in themselves 
sufficient reasons for including it in the dyestuffs scheme. Of 
all the chemical manufactures the development of that of 
artificial silk has probably shown the most rapid strides 
during recent years. The magnitude of the industry and the 
rate of its extension may be gathered from the following 
approximate figures of world production of all varieties for 
1923, 1924 and 1925 :— 

In Million Lb. Weight. 


1923. 1924. 1925. 

Wine gysepesss eeey ee 354 382 50 
Great Britain .... 000.60. 164 24 30 
DRED sehen neieie 90: 0019 9500's 10 184 28 
Germany .....sseeseeees 13 234 26 
“noe Sg sae ieee ann oe 74 12} 23 
NUREMEINERE 355 5G Wick hans SoS 6 9 $a 
ee ee 2 3h 9 
Switzerland ..........9.:. 32 4 6 
Other Countries ......... 24 7% 12 

gc Ue 97 141 197 


Progress has been marked in Italy, whose production for 
1927 has been estimated at 60 million lb. weight. As in other 
branches of chemical industry there is a distinct tendency 
towards internal and external amalgamation and co-operation. 
In Germany the Vereingte Glanzstoff Fabriken, with a capital 
of 30,000,000 marks, controls more than 50 per cent. of the 
total German artificial silk production. This combine has 
an arrangement with the I.G. for the joint manufacture of 
acetate silk at a factory near Berlin. The J. P. Bemberg A.G., 
of Barmen, has a similar arrangement for the manufacture of 
artificial silk by the copper process. The Koln-Rottweil 
Explosives Co., which has arrangements with the British 
Nobel concern and with the American Du Pont Powder Co., 
constitutes a second group, which is now amalgamated with 
the I.G. 

Closely connected with artificial silk are the film, celluloid, 
lacquer and varnish industries, all of which have a common 
interest in developments in the synthetic manufacture of 
organic acids and alcohols. 


Cenclusion 

I think from the evidence which I have put before you 
to-night certain conclusions may be drawn. In the first place 
I submit that in the present state of the world in no country 
can the chemical industry of that country possibly succeed 
until it is welded together in one united whole. This is 
foreign to our English national temperament and will be 
opposed by the users of the products of that industry. Never- 
theless, chemical industry is one and indivisible, and a very 
much closer working together of individual firms will in the 
end be advantageous to the consumer. Secondly, I believe 
that until this has been achieved international co-operation 
is impossible. And, thirdly, the basis of such international 
co-operation must be the newer branches of the chemical 
industry on which I have laid so much stress to-night. We 
are all of us anxious to see our own industry flourish, and 
considerable sacrifices have been made to bring this about. 
It remains with us to see that the effort of the past eight years 


shall not be wasted. 


Dr. Levinstein’s Views 

Dr. Levinstein said he was not inclined to agree that the 
dyeing industry was now taking a secondary position, and 
emphasised the fact that the developments which had been 
mentioned had been very largely the result of work in the 
industry, and that the latter would still continue to play an 
important part. As to certain recent developments in con- 
nection with the liquefaction of coal, he agreed that we should 


regard those experiments with a certain amount of caution, 
but what the world was searching for was an ‘‘ escape ’’—a 
liquid fuel free from the domination of the petroleum exporting 
companies. 

Referring to the English artificial silk industry he said 
people were apt to forget that all the manufacture controlled 
by British capital was not carried out in this country and that 
Great Britain had a larger share of the artificial silk industry 
of the world than was apparent on the surface. He thought 
we had very little to learn—‘‘ and a good deal to forget ”’ 
from the Italian silk industry. 


Mr. H. Sutcliffe Smith said colour users had no objection 
to amalgamation if their interests were safeguarded. For 
instance, it would be anything but right if they should be 
penalised in this country by continually paying a much high 
price than that their competitors on the Continent would pay. 
They should be able to have access to the brains of the world 
and be able to get the best products the world had to offer 
them. Their interests were bound up with the success of 
dye-wares, and it was pleasing to note that their industry 
was making progress, “ though slowly,’’ and that all were 
determined that the industry must be established in this 
country, while at the same time, considering the production 
of dye-wares was so much in excess of the off-take, he believed 
that in their own interests they would have to come to some 
sort of amalgamation in the long run and would have to take 
the very broad world view. 





Manufacturing Chemist’s Bankruptcy 

THE first meeting of the creditors of John Haddock, 79, 
Whitehall Road, West Bromwich, . Staffordshire, late 77, 
Whitehall Road, West Bromwich, manufacturing chemist, 
was held on October 22 at the Official Receiver’s office, 191, 
Corporation Street, Birmingham. The statement of affairs 
showed gross liabilities of {1,813 14s. 1od., of which 
£1,624 17s. 3d. was expected to rank, and there was a deficiency 
of £1,428 7s. 6d. Debtor attributed his failure to insufficient 
capital, heavy overhead expenses, and borrowing from 
moneylenders at high rates of interest. It appeared that he 
formerly assisted his father in business as a chemist at West 
Bromwich and Winson Green. In 1899 his father sold him 
the Winson Green business for £150, and debtor continued 
it until 1908 when he sold it for £150 and started trading 
at Walsall Street, West Bromwich. In 1912 he removed to 
Bull Street, where he continued until 1919, when he sold the 
concern for £400. In 1922 he commenced a manufacturing 
chemist’s business at 77, Whitehall Road with £100 capital. 
On the death of his father in 1921, debtor arranged to take 
over the management of the latter’s business at 79, Whitehall 
Road and went to reside there. He had been aware of his 
position since June, 1923, and had apparently carried on with 
the aid of money borrowed from moneylenders. The matter 
was left in the hands of the Official Receiver as trustee of 
the estate. 





Overseas Trade: Nine Months’ Analysis 
THE current Board of Trade Journal (October 28) gives an 
analysis of overseas trade in the first nine months of 1926 
at the values of 1925. As regards total imports of chemicals, 
drugs, dyes and colours, declared values in 1925 and 1926 
were respectively £10,668,000 and £11,294,000; the value 
in 1926, estimated at average values in 1925, was £11,249,000, 
and the index numbers, 1926, compared with 1925 (=100), 
was 100°4 for average values and 105°4 for quantities. As 
regards exports of imported produce, declared values in 1925 
and 1926 were £927,000 and £769,000. The value in 1926, 
estimated at average values in 1925, was £712,000, and the 
index numbers for 1926 were 108'0 for average values and 
76'8 for quantities. Imports retained had declared values 
in 1925 and 1926 of £9,741,000 and {10,525,000 respectively ; 
the value in 1926, estimated at average values in 1925, was 
£10,537,000, and the index numbers for 1926 were 99°9 for 
average values and 108°2 for quantities. Exports of United 
Kingdom produce totalled in 1925 and 1926 £17,946,000 
and {16,817,000 respectively, the value in 1926 estimated 
at ‘average values in 1925 was {£17,560,000, and the index 
numbers for 1926 were 95'8 for average values and 97°8 for 


‘ quantities. 
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Medicinal Chemical Industry 
Mr. Carr at Nottingham 


THE first meeting of the 1926-27 Session of the Nottingham 
Section of the Society of Chemical Industry was held at 
University College on Wednesday, October 20, Dr. E. B. R. 
Prideaux in the chair. 

Mr. F. H. Carr, C.B.E., F.1.C., the President of the Society, 
gave a lecture on ‘‘ The Manufacture of Organic Medicinal 
Chemicals.”’ Mr. Carr said that our bodies comprised a series 
of organic laboratories, the body activities being due to chemical 
substances released in the blood and tissues, and the mechanism 
by which these substances were released was of a chemical 
nature. The present achievements of organic chemistry did 
something to enable the physician to control and modify the 
bodily mechanism in some degree, but however great these 
achievements were, they were but a minute beginning which 
pointed the way to future progress. The application of 
organic chemistry to the manufacture of medicinal chemicals 
was an industry particularly suited to this nation. In the 
manufacture of dvestuffs and the isolation and purification of 
such naturally occurring substances as quinine, morphine and 
strychnine, we in England took the lead at first. Subsequently 
keen competition from the Continent, particularly Germany, 
became a serious embarrassment to our trade and our imports 
continuously increased. The position at the beginning of the 
war was such that an immense eftort was called for on the part 
of the nucleus of organic chemical manufacturers to maintain 
the supplies of those dyestuffs, medicinal chemicals, etc., which 
had hitherto been imported. In response to this call much 
greater virility was displayed than was supposed to exist and, 
in fact, every demand was met. 

Factors in Industrial Efficiency 

The loss of the lead in organic chemical manufacture during 
the period prior to the war was attributable to our inferiority 
in the relative efficiency of patent legislation, selling organisa- 
tion, technical education, and research. The Society of 
Chemical Industry had done much in bringing to public notice 
the difficulty and discouragement which British industry 
suftered owing to our defective patent legislation, to the short- 
comings of our technical education and the need of greater 
facilities for using duty-free alcohol. To Mr. Levinstein in 
particular the whole nation owed a debt of gratitude for what he 
did in connection with the amendment of patent law. The 
Society’s work led finally to the formation of the Association 
of British Chemical Manufacturers. It was necessary to 
combine and unify chemical industries, not only nationally but 
imperially. Co-operative organisation and the removal of 
trade rivalry was essential for proper development. 

Many hundreds of new organic chemicals had come into 
use in medicine since the year 1885 when Knorr first introduced 
antipyrin. A myriad of these substances, differing from each 
other in speed of action, its intensity, duration and so on, 
have been introduced and were still produced as the result of 
researches carried out in England, France, Germany, and 
America. Only a few came permanently into use, and under 
present conditions only a few were fairly judged on their merits. 
The demand which was created depends in no small measure 
upon the salesmanship and advertisement expenditure 
lavished on them. It would readily be seen that an accurate 
determination of the relative medicinal value of such a series 
of compounds could only result from long and patient research 
in the pharmacological laboratory followed by extensive 
clinical trials. 

Difficulties in Obtaining Medical Tests 

In this country there were almost insuperable difficulties 
in the way of getting likely substances adequately tested. 
Routine testing of substances likely to have valuable thera- 
peutic properties received scant attention. Nor was there 
any organisation by which clinical testing of such substances 
could be carried on in our hospitals or elsewhere. Medical 
men hesitated for professional reasons to be associated with 
manufacturing concerns in making known to their colleagues 
the properties of new substances which they tested. It was 
easier for foreign firms to introduce new substances into 
medicine in this country, but an organised effort would shortly 
be made to deal with the matter in this country. 

Mr. Carr then dealt with the necessity of correlation on the 
productive side. A small number of manufacturers, possibly 


only one, should concentrate on the manufacture of substances 
which were common to the manufacture of different products 
thus gaining special experience which would enable them to 
improve.-the process and obtain a high efficiency, and thereby 
lower costs by larger output in relation to labour and capital 
employed. A considerable amount of experimental work was 
necessary before a process could be regarded as suitable for 
the manufacturing scale. It was not unusual for five hundred 
completed experiments to be needed to determine optimum 
conditions. The yield of product in a high state of purity was 
of considerable importance. A process of four stages yielding 
60 per cent. of product at each stage gave a 13 per cent. overall 
yield, while a 90 per cent. yield at all stages gave a 65 per cent. 
overall yield, 7.e., five times as much. Again, a plant of much 
larger size would be required on the basis of a 60 per cent. 
yield than on the basis of a go per cent. yield for the production 
of a given quantity of final product. 

A discussion followed, in which Professor Kipping, F.R.S., 
and others took part. 





Investigation of Industrial Hygiene 
The Réle ef the Chemist 
THE first meeting of the session of the Oil and Colour Chemists’ 
Association was held in London on Thursday, October 21, 
when Dr. H. Houlston Morgan inducted his successor, Mr. 
C. A. Klein, in the presidential chair. Before Mr. Klein 
delivered his presidential address, however, Dr. Morgan was 
presented with a bound volume of the Association’s proceedings 
during his presidency. Dr. J. J. Fox, who made the presenta- 
tion, complimented Dr. Morgan on the progress made by the 
Association during his presidency. 
The President’s Address 

Mr. Klein said he had chosen the particular subject of the 
vole of the chemist in the investigation of problems of industrial 
hygiene first because problems of industrial hygiene are ever 
present in all industries, and also with a desire to enlist the 
sympathy and co-operation of fellow-chemists in a field of 
investigation where, up to the present, chemists and chemistry 
have been inadequately utilised. It was customary until 
recently to regard industrial hygiene as concerned only with 
the health of the worker when, through his occupation, his 
health had been so seriously impaired as to render him in- 
capable of following his employment. It had, however, now 
been realised that before incapacity was reached there were 
varying degrees of impairment to health which, although 
they did not incapacitate the worker entirely from following 
his vocation, seriously affected his general health and his 
value as a worker. The most economical production depends 
upon the employment of a man only when he was at his best 
in mind and body and in circumstances in which he could vield 
his maximum of both. The novelty of industrial disease was 
almost inexhaustible, ranging from pitch makers’ cancer to 
the dermatitis caused by the peeling of oranges and lemons 
for the manufacture of marmalade. The Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act of 1906, which had undoubtedly acted as a great 
stimulus in the study of industrial diseases, now provided 
for the payment of compensation for 30 industrial diseases, 
in addition to accidents, and in 1924 the amount paid in 
compensation under this Act amounted to /£6,675,038 for 
accidents and disease. About 50 per cent. of the cases 
reported under Section 73 of the Factory and Workshops Act 
of 1901 were due to lead poisoning, thus establishing the 
importance of lead as an industrial poison. Indeed, in over 
150 occupations to-day lead poisoning is the main industrial 
risk. However, a comparison of the total cases of lead 
poisoning in the years rg00 and 1925 showed the remarkable 
reduction from 1,058 to 326, thus indicating that the problem 
was capable of solution. 

Mr. Klein expressed the opinion that as all scientific 
investigations showed that the main source of danger lay in 
the dust created during the process of dry rubbing down, the 
solution lay in the adoption of damp rubbing methods. The 
possible effects of dust, other than lead dust, on the health 
of the painter, was at present unknown and the careful and 
detailed study of the character of the particles contained in 
dust in workshops now occupying the attention of the Home 
Office investigators would probably show light on a hitherto 
little understood but important factor in industrial hygiene. 
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Award of Perkin Medal 


Distinction for Dr. J. E. Teeple 

Ir is announced that Dr. John E. Teeple, of New York, 
treasurer of the American Chemical Society, will receive the 
1927 Perkin Medal, awarded annually to the American chemist 
who has most distinguished himself by his services to applied 
chemistry. The award is in recognition of Dr. Teeple’s 
‘ significant scientific, technical, and administrative achieve- 
ments, particularly the economic development of an American 
potash industry at Searles Lake, California.’’ The committee 
of award consisted of representatives of the American Section 
of the Society of Chemical Industry, the American Chemical 
Society, the American Electrochemical Society, the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers, and the American Section 
of the Société de Chimie Industrielle. 

Dr. Teeple was born in Kempton, IIl., in 1874, and graduated 
from Valparaiso College, Indiana, in 1894. He received the 
degree of Ph.D. from Cornell University in 1903, and has sinc 
been engaged in chemical engineering in New York. Dr. 
Teeple has been treasurer and a Director of the American 
Chemical Society since 1919, and was president of the Chemists’ 
Club of New York from 1921 to 1923. He is an authority 
on Maya Inscriptions, on which he has written extensively. 

Work on Potash Production 

In announcing the award, Dr. C. H. Herty, President of the 
Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufacturers’ Association, 
said :—‘‘ The acute shortage of potash supplies during the 
world war brought about by the blockade of German ports 
led to efforts to secure potash from the brines of Searles Lake, 
California. This effort at first proved unavailing because 
of faulty engineering and contamination of the potash with 
sufficient borax to injure agricultural crops. After the ex- 
penditure of large sums of money the British owners of this 
property placed the whole matter in the hands of Dr. Teeple, 
who successfully worked out the scientific problems involved. 
To the results of this research he then added the fine engineer- 
ing sense which led to the installation of improvements by 
which was gained potash at a cost which would compare 
favourably with European potash, and free from borax. 

‘‘ The hitherto injurious borax was then developed into an 
important output of the plant and is adding largely to the 
world’s supply of this important material. As a result of his 
work the British owners have placed sufficient funds at his 
disposal to double the capacity of the plant, and it is now 
capable of supplying twenty per cent. of the potash needs of 
the country, in addition to the large quantities of borax that 
are constantly being marketed. In the midst of a desert 
Dr. Teeple has developed a modern and efficient plant whose 
operations are carried out under a fine research staff.’’ 

The Perkin Medal was founded in 1906 at the semi-centenary 
celebration of Sir William H. Perkin’s discovery of the first 
coal-tar dye, and Sir William was the first recipient. 

Previous Recipients 

1908, J. B. F. Herreshoff (metallurgy, contact sulphuric acid) ; 
1909, Arno Behr (corn products industry); 1910, E. G. 
Acheson (carborundum, artificial graphite); 1911, C. M. 
Hall (metallic aluminium) ; 1912, H. Frasch (desulphuring oil 
and subterranean sulphur industry); 1913, J. Gayley (dry 
air blast); ror4, J. W. Hyatt (colloids and flexible roller 
bearings) ; 1915, E. Weston (electrical measurements, electro- 
deposition of metals, flaming arc); 1916, L. H. Baekeland 
(velox photoprint paper, bakelite and synthetic resins, caustic 
soda industry) ; 1917, E. Twitchell (saponification of fats) ; 
1918, A. J. Rossi (development of manufacture and use of 
ferrotitanium) ; 1919, F. G. Cottrell (electrical precipitation) ; 
1920, C. F. Chandler (noteworthy achievements in almost every 
line of chemical endeavour) ; 1921, W. R. Whitney (develop- 
ment of research and application of science to industry) ; 
1922, W. M. Burton (achievement in oil industry, efficient 
conversion of high-boiling fractions into low-boiling fractions) ; 
1923, M. C. Whitaker (great constructive work in field of 
applied chemistry) ; 1924, F. M. Becket (process for extraction 
of rare metals from ores, manufacture of calcium carbide, pro- 
cesses for reduction of rare metals and alloys) ; 1925, H. K. 
Moore (electrochemical processes for caustic soda, soda and 
chlorine, production of wood pulp, hydrogenation of oils, etc.) ; 
and 1926, R. B. Moore (work on radium, mesothorium, and 
helium). 


Chemical Works Destroyed 


A Great Riverside Fire 
THE chemical works of Fox, Stockell and Co., brokers and 
merchants, situated on the riverside at Cubitt Town, near 
Millwall, caught fire on Monday afternoon. Several hundred 
tons of resin, as well as other chemicals, were stored in the 
buildings, and with these inflammatory materials the buildings 
were well alight in a few minutes, and were practically burned 
out. A man who witnessed the fire from the opposite side 
of the river stated that the flames seemed to envelop the whole 
building and reached a considerable height. Just a mere 
skeleton of the original building appeared to remain after the 
blaze had lasted an hour. Over 30 fire engines from all over 
I.ondon rushed to the fire in response to a brigade call. They 
were assisted in fighting the outbreak by the two river fire 
floats. The premises consist of several buildings of varying 
heights, the tallest being one of seven storeys. They are 
known as.the Amberside Works, Wharf Road. So intense 
was the fire that it was little use pouring water into it, and 





VIEW OF THE FIRE IN PROGRESS. 


the firemen had to strive very hard to prevent neighbouring 
buildings from becoming involved. At one time it seemed 
that a huge warehouse next door would be set alight, but this 
danger was averted. 

The fire continued to burn throughout the afternoon, 
flames shooting up to a height of about 100 feet, while the 
whole district and the river were overhung with a pall of 
black smoke. After the fire ‘had been in progress about an 
hour, the outer wall of the building collapsed with a crash, 
and a number of firemen had narrow escapes. 

When one of the walls of the main building collapsed a 
large crane fell into a barge moored at the wharf side, and 
when a side wall gave way the flames ignited some varnish 
tanks which adjoined a neighbouring warehouse. This caused 
another outbreak, and the firemen had a considerable task 
to prevent the flames reaching other buildings. At 5 o'clock 
the fire was still raging, although thousands of gallons of water 
were being poured on it. So great was the volume of water 
used that some adjoining ironworks were flooded and workmen 
had to cut a channel to allow the water to run away. 

A member of the firm occupying the premises estimated 
the value of the buildings alone at £60,000, but was unable to 
estimate the value of the stock. Most of the material des- 
troved was resin. Nobody was hurt, and the manufacturing 
side of the business would not be interfered with. 
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From Week to Week 


fRTHE NUMBER OF CHEMICAL WORKS in Madrid has grown from 
273 to 384 in the period 1920 to 1925. 

DISEASES OF OCCUPATION in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
reported under the Factory and Workshop Act in September, 1926, 
included 3 cases of aniline poisoning. 

THE Crown CHEmiIcAL Works of Typke and King, Ltd., at 
Common Side, Mitcham, were closed on Saturday owing to lack of 
fuel. Between 80 and 100 hands are affected. 

Dr. ERNEST MARSDEN, assistant director of education, has been 
appointed by the New Zealand government as permanent head of the 
new department of scientific and industrial research. 

FOAMITE FIREFOAM, LTD., have just received contracts to supply 
complete ‘‘ Foamite ’’ installations for the five Southern Railway 
vessels—s.s. Dinard, St. Briac, Maid of Kent, Isle of Thanet, and 
Biarritz. 

PRoFEsSOR A. G. PERKIN, 
of colour chemistry in the 
Emeritus Professor conferred 
university. 
¢ PROFESSOR ERNEST WILSON read a paper on “ The Corrosion 
Products and Mechanical Properties of Certain Light Aluminium 
Alloys, as affected by Atmospheric Exposure,’ at a meeting of the 
Physical Society of London, on Friday, October 22. 

PROFEsSOR G. G. HENDERSON, President of the Institute of 
Chemistry, delivered an address on ‘“‘ The Chemist and the Com- 
munity ’’ to the Manchester Section on Monday. A report of the 
proceedings will appear in the next issue of THE CHEMICAL AGE 


who recently retired from the chair 
University of Leeds, has had ‘the title of 
upon him by the council of the 


Str RoBert Horne, during a visit to the Newcastle Chamber of 
Commerce, referred to the importance of liquid fuel research and 
to a new process for the extraction of oil from coal on which local 
experiments were being conducted. No details of the new process 
were given. 

THE OPENING MEETING for the ensuing session of the Chemical 
Engineering Group is to be held on November Io in the rooms of 
the Chemical Society. Mr. F. H. Rogers, chairman of the Group, 
will preside, and a paper will be submitted by Mr. Harry Willshaw 
on the “‘ Moulding and Vulcanisation of Rubber Articles.”’ 

IN A FIRE at the garage of Hawley and Johnson, dyers, of Frog 
Island and North Bridge Place, Leicester, two motor lorries were 
destroyed. The building, which is a one-storey structure, is also 
used as a store room, and it contained about three hundred hampers 
and a quantity of sulphuric acid. All the contents were destroyed. 

ProFeEssor R. G. CLEMO, in lecturing on modern applications of 
chemistry at the Armstrong College, Newcastle, recently, 
referred to the immense range of products now obtained by chemical 
means from coal tar, and claimed that in this as in other fields 
chemical research had made a great contribution to public health 
and sanitation. 

Mr. Raymond R. But er, M.Sc., F.I.C., chose colloidal pheno- 
mena as the subject of his presidentia! address to the science section 
of the Plymouth Institution on Friday, October 22. He indicated 
the immense advances which had been made in our knowledge of 
the use of colloids since the days of Graham. He dealt with the 
importance of colloids in medicine, lubrication, homogenisation of 
foods, etc. 


THE BULLETIN OF THE BritisH Cast IRON RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
for October contains the following features: ‘‘ Notes on Moulding 
Sands,”’ by J. E. Fletcher; a report of a discussion of a paper on 
‘ Patents in Relation to Scientific Research,’”’ by Dr. J. D. Morgan ; 
‘The Corrosion of Cast Iron,’’ by E. C. Dickinson; “ Tests for 
Heat-Resisting Irons,’’ by E. Morgan; ‘‘ Permeability of Mould- 
ing Sands,” by J. G. A. Skerl; ‘‘ Modulus of Rupture in various 
Sizes of Test Bars’’; Notes on Recent Developments in Cast Iron 
ard Foundry Practice ; Abstracts from Foundry Literature. 

A couRSE of three public lectures on ‘“‘ Atoms and Isotopes’ 
is to be delivered by Dr. F. W. Aston, at Birkbeck College, 
London, on Thursdays, November 4, 11, and 18, at 5.30 p.m. 
\t the first lecture the chair will be taken by Dr. T. Franklin Sibly, 
Principal Officer of the University. A free public lecture on 
‘“ University Education in the United States ’’ will be delivered 
by Dr. Edwin Deller, Academic Registrar of the University, on 
Monday, November 14, at 5.30 p.m. The chair will be taken by 
Sir William H. Beveridge, Vice-Chancellor of the University. 

UNITED STATES CHEMICAL WORKERS’ wages in the first quarter 
of 1926 were as follows: unskilled male workers, average hourly 
earnings 50.9 cents, average weekly earnings 27.62 dollars, increase 
in average weekly earnings from July, 1914, to first quarter 1926, 
121 per cent. ; skilled and semi-skilled male workers, average hourly 
earnings, 59.8 cents., average weekly earnings, 30.82 dollars, increase 
in average weekly earnings from July, 1914, to first quarter 1926, 
103 per cent. ; women workers, average hourly earnings, 43.0 cents, 
average weekly earnings, 17.52 dollars, increase in average weekly 
earnings from July, 1914, to first quarter 1926, 166 per cent. 


THE TEMPORARY CLOSING, owing to lack of fuel, of the Mond 
Nickel Works at Clydach, will affect about 1,000 employees. 


RECENT WILLS INCLUDE Mr. Eric Hugh Hess, of Courtfield 
Gardens, London, managing director of A. Hess and Brother, Ltd., 
of Leeds, oil distillers, £6,302. 


THE EXPLOSION OF AN OXYGEN CYLINDER in the laboratory of the 
Leyland Motors steelworks on Saturday resulted in an outbreak 
of fire which practically destroyed the laboratory. 


THE BODY OF OWEN JONEs Evans, a chemist, formerly employed 
by Heppells, London, has been found among some rocks on Bar- 
mouth Beach. He had been suffering from sleepy sickness. 


Mr. JOHN CALVERLEY, a Leeds chemist, and an Old Boy of the 
Keighley Trade and Grammar School, has given {100 for the 
endowment of a prize for the best student of the year in chemistry. 


THE MyNNyp NANTMOR COPPER MINE, near Beddgelert, has been 
reopened by a London company. ‘The ore is said to be of excellent 
quality, and it is reported that operations on an extensive scale are 
contemplated. 

THE Beit MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIP trustees are considering the 
appointment of a Fellow who shall devote his whole time to research 
in tropical medicine. The salary will be £1,000 a year and the 
appointment will be for five years. 


” 


NoBEL INDUsTRIES, Ltp., who have been exhibiting ‘‘ Belco 
cellulose lacquers and varnishes at the Motor Show at Olympia, 
London, have issued a four-page daily newspaper, The Belco 
Bulletin, on each day of the show, as a method of attracting attention 
to cellulose products. 


A TON OF LIQUID METAL partially exploded owing to the action 
of steam at the Thornaby-on-Tees works of Head, Wrightson and 
Co., on Saturday, October 23. Eleven men were injured. Five 
were removed to hospital, but only two, William Blackett (65) 
and Walter Ferguson (39) were detained. 


THE ANNUAL MATHER LECTURE in connection with the Textile 
Institute Conference, held this year at Buxton, was delivered by 
Sir William Bragg, who dealt with the subject of textile fibres as 
revealed by X-rays. Such research was already, he said, proceeding 
in Germany, and the results were instructive and promising in the 
highest degree. 

Dr. F. A. Pickwortu, B.Sc., A.I.C., M.B., B.S., has been ap- 
pointed to succeed the late Sir Frederick Mott as honorary director 
to the Joint Board of Research for Mental Disease. He was for 
some time laboratory director under Sir Frederick Mott. Dr. 
Pickworth has had extensive experience in bio-chemical research 
work in London. 


THE AUSTRALIAN AssocIATION for the Advancement of Science 
met at Perth in the last week of July. Among the features of 
chemical interest were the following: Professor E. H. Rennie, of 
Adelaide University, presidential address, ‘“‘ The Chemical Exploita- 
tion, Past, Present, and Future, of Australian Plants’’; Dr. F. L. 
Stillwell, of Melbourne University, ‘‘ The Use of Reflected Light for 
the Determination of Mineral Contents in Ore’’; Professor J. 
Kenner, of Sydney University, ‘‘ Some Aspects of the Problem of 
Molecular Structure.” 


Obituary 


Mr Joun C. STEELE, manufacturing chemist, of 18, Leven Street, 
Pollokshields, Glasgow, on October 18, aged 75. 


Mrs. Mary ELizABETH GRAESSER, of Argoed Hall, Llangollen, 
aged 79. Mrs. Graesser was the widow of Mr. Robert Graesser, 
founder of the Graesser Monsanto Chemical Works. 

Mr.E.O. RotuMan, of Ampthill Square, Hampstead Road,London, 
N.W., aged 58. At an inquest held on Thursday, October 21, 
evidence was given that he committed suicide by gas-poisoning, 
being found with his body partly inside a gas oven. It was stated 
that he had been much worried over a demand for income-tax 
which he could not meet. A verdict of suicide while of unsound 
mind was recorded. 

Mr. M. S. THompson, chemical engineer, and chairman of the 
South Jersey Section of the American Chemical Society, on Septem- 
ber 6, aged 33. Since 1915 he had been employed by E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours and Co., for five years at the high explosives laboratory 
at Gibbstown, N.J., and the last six years at the Jackson laboratory 
at Deepwater Point, N.J., on dye research, where he had done some 
excellent work, especially on vat dyes. 


Mr. F. A. GovetT, a member of the Stock Exchange (Govett, 
Sons and Co.). Keenly interested in finance, his activities were 
largely directed to mines and metals, in which direction he was 
recognised as an authority. He was a director of numerous mining 
and rubber companies, including Amalgamated Zinc, Broken Hill, 
Associated Smelters, Burma Corporation, International Rubber 
Manufacturing Co., Mexican Corporation, National Smelting Co., 
Zinc Producers’ Association Proprietary; chairman of the Southern 
European Metal Corporation ; and chairman and managing director 
of Lake View Investment Trust and Zinc Corporation. 
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Patent Literature 


The following information is prepared from published Patent Specifications and from the 


Illustrated Official Journal (Patents) 


by permission of the Gontroller to H.M. Stationery Office. Printed copies of full Patent Specificati ted i 
obtained from the Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, y tw iy Wesatie aia eptind 


Abstracts of Complete Specifications 
258,626. Dyers, PREPARATION OF. Scottish Dyes, L+td., 
J. Thomas, J. E. G. Harris, and B. Wylam, Earl’s Road, 
Grangemouth, Scotland. Application date, March 17, 
1925. 

The object is to obtain derivatives of leuco vat dyestuffs 
so that when the starting material is a leuco compound of a 
vat dyestuff, the lack of efficiency due to the presence of the 
original vat dyestuff or reconverted leuco body is avoided. A 
melt containing a leuco compound of a vat dyestuft is treated 
with chlor-sulphonic acid or its salts, alkyl sulphuric acid 
halides, oleum, sulphuric anhydride, alkyl phosphoric acid 
halides, or phosphorus oxychloride, in the presence of a metal 
and an organic base. In an example, chloro-sulphonic acid 
is slowly added to pyridine and dry dihydro-indigo and zinc 
powder are then added. When the reaction is complete, the 
mixture is diluted with water, heated, filtered, and crystallised, 
the product being in the form of a pyridine salt. Other 
examples are given of the treatment of indanthrone, flavan- 
throne, dimethoxy-dibenzanthrone, etc. 


COMPOUNDS OF BISMUTH FOR THERA- 
PEUTIC PURPOSES, MANUFACTURE OF. R. W. E. Stick- 
ings, ‘‘ The Rowans,’’ Ravensbury Park, Mitcham, 
Surrey, and May and Baker, Ltd., Garden Wharf, Church 
Road, Battersea, London, S$.W.11r. Application date, 
June 19, 1925. 

These double salts are obtained by effecting the simultaneous 
combination with an aliphatic hydroxy polybasic acid in an 
aqueous medium of bismuth and an organic base in the pro- 
portion of one atom of bismnth to one molecule of the acid, and 
sufficient of the organic base to effect solubilfsation, or solubi- 
lisation with production of a neutral product. Acid bis- 
muthyl tartrate and neutral bismuth citrate are employed in 
examples, and bases such as aliphatic amines, alkylamino-alco- 
hols, hexamethylene-tetramine, and piperazine. 


258,641. ORGANIC 


258,656. CONVERSION OF HEAvY HYDROCARBON OILS INTO 
LiGHtT HyDROCARBON OILS OR SPIRITS. F.Lamplough, 
Thalia Works, Grosvenor Road, Hanwell, Middlesex, and 
Ratoczyn Extended Oilfields, Ltd., 170, Piccadilly, 

1 Application date, June 23, 1925. 


London, S.W.1. 
Hydrocarbon oil is mixed with an aromatic hydrocarbon 
such as naphthalene and subjected to a temperature of 300°- 
and pressure of 600-1,000 Ib. per sq. in. 


400° C. Oil is con- 





























tained in a tank 10 and is withdrawn by a pump 12 and 
delivered to a coil 13 which is doubled back on itself and con- 
nected to a tube 14 of larger diameter. The two coils are 
concentric, and are placed in a casing 15 above a furnace 16. 
The outlet of the coil 14 is connected to a water-cooled coil 17, 
and the products pass to a pressure release valve 21 and then 
to a fractionating apparatus. The naphthalene is employed 
in the proportion of about 0-4 per cent. 





258,660. TREATING RESIDUE RESULTING FROM THE MANU- 
FACTURE OF ACETYLENE GAS FROM CALCIUM CARBIDE 
AND WATER FOR THE RECOVERY OF LiMEPRopuctTs. A. 
Stephenson and Allen-Liversidge, Ltd., Victoria Station 
House, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, $.W.1. 
Application date, June 24, 1925. 

The residue or slurry from an acetylene generating plant 
is placed in a hopper 1, and quicklime in a hopper 2, outlet 
valves 4 being provided. The outlets 3 discharge into measur- 
ing vessels 5, pivoted at 6and counterbalanced, and connected 














See sa 
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to the valves 4 to operate them automatically on tipping of the 
vessels 5. The contents are discharged into the hopper 9 oft 
mixing machine ro having an outlet control 13, and thence toa 
rotary screening machine 14. The finer material is received 
by a screw conveyor 15 and discharged into bins 19. The 
coarser material passes through an outlet 22 to a bin 23 and 
thence to a crusher for return to the hopper 2. The product 
is a dry, finely divided calcium hydroxide. 

258,061. Lime, MANUFACTURE o¥. A. Stephenson and 
Allen-Liversidge, Ltd., Victoria Station House, Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.1. Application date, June 24, 1925. 

The residue from an acetylene generating plant, which is in 

the form of a sludge, is freed as much as possible from water by 
means which retains in the material as much as possible of the 
finely divided particles. The remainder of the uncombined 
water is then removed by heating and the product is more 
active chemically than that obtained by lime burning followed 
by slaking. Thus, the rate of absorption of carbon dioxide is 
10-20 per cent. greater than that of Buxton lime. Alter- 
natively, the extracted material is calcined at temperatures 
sufficiently high to ensure the decomposition of the hydroxide 
and any carbonate present, to obtain calcium oxide. The 
product is of greater porosity than Buxton lime, but does not 
form a satisfactory milk of lime. 

258,744. ORGANIC PHospHORUS CompouNDs. A. J. Rans- 
ford, London. From L. Cassella and Co., G.m.b.H., 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. Application date, October 
20, 1925. 

These compounds are formed by the action of phosphorus 
trichloride on an N-alkylcarbazole, and then tieating with 
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cold water or an alkali. Examples are given of the use of 

methyl and ethyl carbazole, the products being methyl and 

ethyl carbazole phosphinous acids, ©,,H,,O.NP and C,, 

H,,0,NP. 

258,786. DE-ACIDIFICATION OF OILS AND Fats. 
mann, I, Alsterdamm, Hamburg, Germany. 
tion date, March 3, 19206. 

When oils are de-acidified by heating with alkalies. or 
alkaline earths, emulsions are formed which are only separated 
with difficulty, and loss of the oil is incurred. In this in- 
vention, neutralisation is effected by means of a freely-flowing 
aqueous composition containing an alkaline substance such as 
caustic soda solution, and a heavy material such as talc, bole, 
powdered marble, powdered aluminium, etc. The mixing is 
effected in a colloid mill, with or without substances such as 
gelatine, tragacanth, agar-agar, Iceland moss, or the like. 
The oil need not be heated with this treatment, and no fat- 
splitting takes place. The free fatty acids are immediately 
converted into soap which can be filtered off. 


H. Boll- 
Applica- 


258,821. SoLip MIxTuRES OF ALKALI HYPOCHLORITE AND 
ALKALI CHLORIDE, MANUFACTURE OF. A. Oppé, 38, 
Lousbergstrasse, Aachen, Germany. International Con- 
vention date, April 17, 1926. 

Dry alkali hydroxide is suspended in a liquid which has 
no action on it or on chlorine, and which does not dissolve 
alkali hypochlorite, e.g., carbon tetrachloride. The suspension 
is treated with chlorine or a solution of chlorine in carbon 
tetrachloride, and the product filtered out and dried. 

Note.—Abstracts of the following specifications which are 
now accepted, appeared in THE CHEMICAL AGE when they be- 
came open to inspection under the International Convention : 
—242,659 (Naamlooze Vennootschap Algemeene Norit Maats- 
chappij), relating to manufacture of active carbon, see Vol. 
XIV, p. 82; 246,476 (S. A. Ogden), relating to new derivatives 
of cellulose, see Vol. XIV, p. 335. 


International Specifications not yet Accepted 

257,229. TITANIUM PIGMENTS. Deutsche Gasgliihlicht-Auer- 
Ges., 11, Ehrenbergstrasse, Berlin., International Con- 
vention date, August 1925. 


22 


When titaniferous iron ores are treated with sulphuric 
acid, and the product dissolved in water, the sludge obtained 
is neutralised by alkalies or alkali carbonates, and washed. 
The product is glowed, ground, and dried, and a brown 
pigment is obtained, the colour depending on the temperature 
at which glowing is effected. 

257,250. DISTILLING HypROCARBON OILs. Red River Re- 
fining Co., Inc., Chicago. (Assignees of J. E. Schulze, 
995, Hyslop Place, Hammond, Ind., U.S.A.) International 
Convention date, August 24, 1925. 

Lubricating oils, etc., are distilled, and the fractional con- 
densation is effected with diminished contact of the vapour 
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257,250 
and the condensate. High vacuum distillation may be used 
as described in specification 195,090 (see THE CHEMICAL 
AcE, Vol. VIII, p. 576). A horizontal still 10 is provided 
along its length with vapour pipes 12 leading to cooling 
coils 13, and thence through a pipe 24 to receivers 25...28. 


Each pipe 12 is connected to a vertical pipe 16 and heater 17, 
and thence through pipes, 18, 19, cooling coils 20, 21, and pipe 
30, to a receiver 31. The latter is connected by a pipe 4o 
to a vacuum pump 37, which is also connected to the receivers 
25...28. The pump suction is at first directed through the 
receiver 31, and afterwards through the receivers 25. . , 28. 


257,250. OBTAINING LIQUID PRODUCTS FROM CARBONACEOUS 
MATERIALS. I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort- 
on-Main, Germany. International Convention date, 
August 20, 1925. ; 

Benzines and other liquid hydrocarbons, and methanol 
and higher oxygen-containing organic compounds are ob- 
tained by treating coal, lignite, peat, wood, animal matter, 
tar, distillation residues, mineral oils, asphalts, bitumen 
schist oils, ozokerite, or resins, with hydrogen and oxides 
of carbon or water vapour under high pressure and temperature, 
in presence of a contact mass capable of forming methanol 
by catalytic hydrogenation of oxides of carbon. Contact 
substances include vanadic acid, manganese oxide, uranium 
oxide, titanic acid, chromic acid, zinc oxide, with or without 

lead oxide. An example is given of the production of a 

liquid containing 30 per cent. benzine from brown coal pro- 

ducer tar by treating with a gas containing carbon monoxide 

Io per cent., hydrogen 90 per cent. at 450° C., and 200 atmo- 

spheres pressure, in presence of zinc oxide and chromic acid. 


257,258. SOLVENTS. I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frank- 
fort-on-Main, Germany. International Convention date, 
August 21, 1925. 

Cellulose derivatives, resins, waxes; varnishes, or dyestuffs 
are dissolved in halogen alkyl esters: of mono- and polybasic 
carboxylic acids, including carbonic acid having a boiling 
point above 150° C. Suitable esters are dichlor ethyl ester 
of carbonic acid, propionic acid chlorethyl ester, phthalic 
acid dichlorethyl ester, and the chlor- and brom-propyl 
esters. Esters boiling above 225° C. can be used as plastifiers 
for cellulose esters. Examples are given of the production 
of lacquers from cellulose nitrate and acetate and cellulose 
ethers, and the production of dye solutions. 


257,259. TITANIUM OxIDE. Deutsche 
Ges., 11, Ehrenbergstrasse, Berlin. 
vention date, August 20, 1925. 

A titanium sulphate solution containing’a small quantity 
of trivalent titanium such that the solution after hydrolysis 
contains no trivalent titanium, is hydrolysed under pressure 
to obtain a titanium oxide unaffected by light. A titanium 
sulphate solution containing 4-8 per cent. ferrous oxide and 
Lo per cent. free sulphuric acid, may contain 0°02—0'04 per 
cent. of trivalent titanium. 


Gasgliihlicht-Auer- 
International Con- 


AcTIVE CARBON. E. Urbain, 30, Avenue de l’Ob- 
International Convention date, Aug- 


257,269. 
servatoire, Paris. 
ust 22, 1925. 

Vegetable materials are heated with basic or acid oxides, 
or substances producing them or other oxygenated Compounds 
such as zinc chloride, phosphoric acid, mono- and di-calcium 
phosphates, or arsenic oxychloride. The temperature may 
be 1,000° C. or more. 

257,270. PURIFYING HyprocarBons. I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. Inter- 
national Convention date, August 20, 1925. 


Carbonaceous material such as coal, lignite, peat, wood, 
mineral and organic oils, resins, bitumens, and their distiilation 
products or residues are hydrogenated and the hydrocarbon 
products are freed from tarry substances by treating with 
methanol obtained by the catalytic hydrogenation of carbon 
monoxide under pressure. An example is given of the treat- 
ment of Russian crude mineral oil, whereby a yield of 60 per 
cent. of lubricating oil is obtained. 


Latest NOTIFICATIONS. 


259,899. Weighted artificial silk and yethod of its production. 
Cadgene, E. October 15, 1925. 
259,918. Process for the manufacture of artificial silk. Umbach, 


J. October 19, 1925. 

259,926. Manufacture of photographic silver halide emulsions. 
I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. October 14, 1925. 

259,930. Process for oxidising organic compounds. Silesia Verein 
Chemischer Fabriken. October 19, 1925. 
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259,933. Vulcanisation accelerator and method of making the same. 
Naugatuck Chemical Co. October 15, 1925. 

259,944. Manufacture and production of motor fuels. I. G. Farben- 
industrie Akt.-Ges. October 19, 1925. 

259,950. Manufacture and production of condensation products 
of urea and formaldehyde and similar condensation products. 
I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. October 16, 1925. 

259,953. Process for the manufacture of glass containing barium. 
Rhenania-Kunheim Verein Chemischer Fabriken Akt.-Ges. 
October 16, 1925. 

259,960. Process for the preparation of new pyridine derivatives. 
Deutsche Gold- und Silber- Scheideanstalt vorm. Roessler. 
October 17, 1925. 

259,961. Process for the production of 8-pyridylhydrazine and its 
derivatives. Deutsche Gold- und Silber- Scheideanstalt vorm. 
Roessler. October 17, 1925. 

259,970. Manufacture of new azo dyestuffs. 
Akt.-Ges. October 14, 1925. 

259,973. Process for the production of isonaphthyridine and its 
derivatives. Deutsche Gold- und Silber- Scheideanstalt vorm. 
Roessler. October 17, 1925. 

259,977- Process for the production of substitution-products of 
pyridine. Binz, Dr. A.,and Rath, Dr. A. October 17, 1925. 

259,982. Process for the production of new pyridine derivatives. 


I. G. Farbenindustrie 


Deutsche Gold- und Silber- Scheideanstalt vorm. Roessler. 
October 17, 1925. 

259,984. Electrolytic separation of chromium from aqueous 
solutions of chromium. Siemens and Halske Akt.-Ges. 


October 16, 1925. 
259,999. Manufacture of stable preparations of vat-dyestuffs. 
I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. October 17, 1925. 
260,000. Manufacture of anthracene derivatives. I. G. 
industrie Akt.-Ges. October 17, 1925. 


Specifications Accepted with Date of Application 


Farben- 


231,901. Chemical reactions, Method of performing. E. C. R. 
Marks. (Akt.-Ges fiir Chemiewerte.) April ©, 1925. 

240,147. Extraction of tin from alloys containing lead by elec- 
trolytic means, Process for. H. Bondi, S. Bondi, and O. 
Neurath. September 19, 1924. ‘ 

240,436. Synthetic ammonia, Apparatus for the production of. 


Montecatini Soc. Generale per l’Industria Mineraria ed Agricola. 
September 24, 1924. ‘ 

245,719, 253,149 and 253,150. Metal compounds, Method of 
producing. A. F. Meyerhofer. January 10, 1924, and Jan- 
uary 10, 1925. 

246,512. Alumina salts from alumina silicate and alumina-con- 
taining minerals, Method for manufacturing. O. Lederer 
and W. Stanczak. January 24, 1925. 

247,226. Synthesis of ammonia. F. Uhde. February 9, 1925. 

251,974. Anthraquinone beta sulphonic acid, Method of purifica- 
tion and isolation. Newport Co. May 9, 1925. 

259,046. Phenol formaldehyde Manufacture of. E. E. 
Walker. April 9, 1925. 


resins, 


259,293. Solvents, Manufacture of. C. P. Byrnes. July 6, 1925. 

259,295. Low temperature distillation of coal, Process of and 
apparatus for. M. W. Travers and F. W. Clark. July 6, 
1925. 

259,329. Chlorination of organic compounds. O. Silberrad, and 
A. Boake, Roberts and Co., Ltd. July 22, 1925. 

259,348. Hydrochloric acid, Manufacture of. D. Tyrer. August 
i9, 1925. 

259,395. Barium oxide and/or hydroxide, Method for the pro- 


duction of. B. P. Hill, and Blaydon Manure and Alkali Co. 
(1877), Ltd. October 30, 1925. 

259,407. Iron carbonyl, Manufacture and production of. J. Y. 
Johnson. (Badische Anilin and Soda Fabrik.) November 13, 
1925. 

250,431. 
Carpmael. 
1925. 

259,447. 
mael. 


Process for. W. 
December 29, 


Obtaining liquids in a solid form, 
(1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.) 


Chromates, Process for the manufacture of. W. Carp- 
(I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.). February 8, 1926. 
259,493. Cracking of oils and other liquids and solid hydrocarbon- 

aceous materials. G. E. Heyl. May 6, 19206. 

259,498. Anhydrous magnesium chloride, Process for the pro- 
duction of. A. L. Mond. (J. G. Farbenindustrie Ahkt.-Ges.) 
May 13, 1920. 

259,507. Alkylation of aromatic hydrocarbons. 
(Naugatuck Chemical Co.) June 7, 1926. 
249,111. Phenols from ammoniacal liquor or industrial waste 
liquors, Process for qptmnine. Zeche M. Stinnes. March 13, 

1925. 


P. C. Rushen 


Applications for Patents 
Barrs, E., and Barrs, W. Recovery of alkali from alkaline liquors 
of paper, etc., manufacture. 26,015. October 18. 
British Celanese, Ltd., and Ellis, G. H. Treatment of cellulose 
derivatives. 26,313, 26,337. October 21. 


British Celanese, Ltd., and Ellis, G. H. 
26,401. October 22. 

British Celanese, Ltd., and Ellis, G. H. Extraction of dyestuffs. 
26,409. October 22. (United States, October 24, 1925.) 

British Celanese, Ltd., and Ellis, G. H. Treatment of cellulose 


Manufacture of yarns, etc. 


fibres, etc. 26,410. October 22. (United States, October 24, 
1925.) 

British Celanese, Ltd., and Martin, R. Treatment of materials 
made with or containing cellulose derivatives. 26,501. 


October 23. 
Coley, H. E., and Kekewick, L. O. 
26,298. October 21. 
Coley, H. E., and Kekewick, L. O. 
ores, etc. 26,438. October 22. 
Coley, H. E., and Kekewick, L. O. 
26,439. October 22. 
Davies, A., and Tayler, J. A. 


Production of hydrocarbons. 
Apparatus for reduction of 
white. 


Production of zinc 


Manufacture of chemical dispersion 


agents. 26,415. October 22. 

Dreyfus, H. Production of artificial threads, etc. 26,405. October 
>? 

Dreyfus, H. Treatment of materials containing cellulose deriva- 
tives. 26,502. October 23. 


Gas Light and Coke Co., and Hollings, H. Manufacture of mixed 
phosphatic fertilisers, etc. 25,057. October 19. 

Haworth, W. N., and Nelson, Ltd., J. Method of concentrating 
aqueous solutions of acetic, etc., acid. 26,053. October 19. 

Hiimmerich, F. Production of preparations of dyestuffs. 26,332. 
October 21. 

I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., and Mond, A. L. 
alumina. 26,166. October 20. 

I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., and Imray, O. Y. Manufacture of 
benzanthrone condensation products. 26,331. October 21. 

I. G, Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture of stable preparations 
of dyestuffs. 25,954. October 18. (Germany, October 17, 
1925.) 


Production of 


I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture of anthracene deriva- 
tives. 25,955. October 18. (Germany, October 17, 1925.) 
!. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., and Maennchen, K. F. Production 


of preparations of dyestuffs. 
Mannich, C. Manufacture of dicyclic derivatives of pentamethyl- 
ene. 25,945. October 18. (Germany, October 27, 1925.) 
Metallbank und Metallurgische Ges. Akt.-Ges. Production of 
sulphuric acid. 26,461. October 22. (Germany, December 7, 
1925.) 
Newport Co. Preparation of nitro amino benzoyl o-benzoic acid, 


26,332. October 21. 


etc. 26,212. October 20. (United States, February 8.) 
Richards, A. A. Fixing-room for making dyes permanent. 
26,351. October 22. 


Soc. of Chemical Industry in Basle. 
condensation products. 26,407. 
October 22, 1925.) 


Manufacture of aldehyde 
October 22. (Switzerland, 





Institute of Chemistry Pass List 


TuHE Institute of Chemistry pass list for the September-October 
examinations, issued under date October 22, contains the 
following names :—EXAMINATION FOR THE ASSOCIATESHIP IN 
GENERAL CHEMIstTRY : Allison, C. (Technical College, Paisley) ; 
Dixon, F., B.Sc. (The University, Leeds) ; Gillam, A. E. M. G. 
(Central Technical School, Liverpool); Palmer, H. J. (Sir 
John Cass Technical Institute, and King’s College, London) ; 
Pollard, R., A.M.C.T. (College of Technology, Manchester) ; 
Reid, J. W. (Chelsea Polytechnic) ; Robinson, Miss A. J., 
B.Sc. (University College, London) ; Savage, R. H. M., B.A. 
(The University, Cambridge) ; Tarbert, D. J., B.Sc. (trained 
under G. E. Johnson, F.I.C., at the Municipal Technical 
School, Hull) ; Tayar, R. A. V. (Municipal Technical School, 
Birmingham); Thomas, E. B., B.Sc. (Birkbeck College) ; 
Todd, J. R., B.Sc. (Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh, and 
Northern Polytechnic Institute, London).—In Brancu (g). 
CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO Low 
TEMPERATURE CARBONISATION : Muddiman, E. W. 
EXAMINATION FOR THE FELLOWSHIP: IN BRANCH A, 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, SECTION I, MINERAL PRODUCTS: 
Rogers, C. W., B.Sc.—In Brancnw C, ORGANIC CHEMISTRY : 
Nisbet, H. B., B.Sc.—In BRANCH E, THE CHEMISTRY (INCLUD- 
ING Microscopy) OF FooD AND DRUGS AND OF WATER: 
Butler, J., B.Sc.; Roberts, Miss M., B.Sc.; Snelus, Miss 
S. M. L.—In Brancu F, BIOCHEMISTRY WITH SPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO VITAMINES: Wokes, F., B.Sc.—IN Branco H, 
GENERAL CHEMISTRY: Peace, G.—IN FUEL TECHNOLOGY, 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO COAL AND ITS DERIVATIVES : 


Taylor, R. A. A., M.Sc., A.R.C.S. 
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Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


The prices and comments given below respecting British chemical products are based on direct information supplied by the British % 
manufacturers concerned. Unless otherwise qualified, the figures quoted apply to fair quantities, net and naked at‘makers’ works. ® 


General Heavy Chemicals 

Acip Acetic, 40% Trecu.—{19 per ton. 

Acip Boric, COMMERCIAL.—Crystal, £37 per ton, Powder, £39 per 
ton. 

Acip HyDROCHLORIC.—3s. 9d. to 6s. per carboy d/d, according to 
purity, strength, and locality. 

Acip Nitric, 80° Tw.—{21 10s. to {27 per ton, makers’ works, 
according to district and quality. 

Acip SULPHURIC.—Average National prices f.o.r. makers’ works, 
with slight variations up and down owing to local considera- 
tions: 140° Tw., Crude Acid, 60s. perton. 168° Tw., Arsenical, 
£5 10s. per ton. 168° Tw., Non-arsenical, £6 15s. per ton. 

Ammonia ALKALI.—{6 15s. per ton f.o.r. Special terms for contracts. 

BISULPHITE OF LIME.—£7 Ios. per ton, packages extra, returnable. 

BLEACHING PowDER.—Spot, £9 tos. d/d; Contract, £8 ros. d/d, 
4-ton lots. 

Borax, COMMERCIAL.—Crystal, {23 per ton. Powder, £24 per ton. 
(Packed in 2-cwt. bags, carriage paid any station in Great 
Britain.) 3 

CALCIUM CHLORIDE (SOLID).—£5 12s. 6d. to £5 17s. 6d. per ton d/d 
carr. paid. 

COPPER SULPHATE.—{£25 to £25 Ios. per ton. 

METHYLATED Spirit 64 O.P.—Industrial, 2s. 5d. to 2s. 11d. per gall. 
Mineralised, 3s. 8d. to 4s. per gall., in each case according to 
quantity. 

NICKEL SULPHATE.—£38 per ton d/d. 

NICKEL AMMONIA SULPHATE.—{£38 per ton d/d. 

PotasH Caustic.—{£30 to £33 per ton. 

Potassium BIcHROMATE.—4}d. per lb. 

Potassium CHLORATE.—34d. per lb., ex wharf, London, in cwt. kegs. 

SALAMMONIAC.—£45 to £50 per ton d/d. Chloride of ammonia, 
£37 to £45 per ton, carr. paid. 

SALT CAKE.—£3 15s. to £4 per ton d/d. In bulk. 

Sopa Caustic, SoLt1p.—Spot lots delivered, £15 2s. 6d. to £18 per 
ton, according to strength ; 20s. less for contracts. 

Sopa CrystTats.—£5 to £5 5s. per ton ex railway depots or ports. 

Sopium ACETATE 97/98% .—£21 per ton. 

Sop1uM BICARBONATE.—/{IO0 Ios. per ton, carr. paid. 

SopiIuM BICHROMATE.—34d. per lb. 

Sopium BisuLPHITE PowpeErR, 60/62%.—{17 per ton for home 
market, 1-cwt. iron drums included. 

SopiIuM CHLORATE.—23d. per Ib. 

Sop1um NITRITE, 100% Basis.—{27 per ton d/d. 

Sop1uM PHosPHATE.—£14 per ton, f.o.r. London, casks free. 

Sopium SULPHATE (GLAUBER SALTS).—£3 12s. 6d. per ton. 

Sopium SULPHIDE Conc. Sotp, 60/65.—{13 5s. per ton d/d. 
Contract, £13. Carr. paid. 

SopIuM SULPHIDE CrysTALs.—Spot, £8 12s. 6d. per ton d/d. 
Contract, {8 10s. Carr. paid. 

SopIuM SULPHITE, PEA CrysTaLs.—{14 per ton f.o.r. London, 
1-cwt, kegs included. 


Coal Tar Products 

Actp CaRBOLIC CrySsTALs.—4jd. to 6d. per Ib. Crude 60’s, Is. 4d. 
to 1s. 6d. 

AcID CRESYLIC 99/100,—2s. 6d. per gall. Good demand. 97/99.— 
2s. to 28. 9d. per gall. Pale, 95%, 1s. tod. to 2s. 6d. per gall. 
Dark, Is. 9d. to 2s. 4d. per gall. 

ANTHRACENE.—A quality, 2$d.to 3d. per unit. 40°, 3d. per unit. 

ANTHRACENE OIL, STRAINED.—8d. to 84d. per gall. Unstrained, 74$d. 
to 8d. per gall. ; both according to gravity. 

BEenzoL_.—Crude 65’s, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 5d. per gall., ex works in 
tank wagons. Standard Motor, 2s. to 2s. 3d. per gall., ex 
works in tank wagons. Pure, 2s. 3d. to 3s. per gall., ex works 
in tank wagons. 

ToLuvoL.—90%, 2s. to 38. 3d. per gall. 
per gall. Scarce and firm. 

XYLOL.—2s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. per gall. Pure, 4s. per gall. 

CREOSOTE.—Cresylic, 20/24%, 1ofd. per gall. Standard specifi- 
cation, 6§d. to 7Zd. middle oil, 73d. to 73d. per gall. Heavy, 
8$d. to od. per gall. Firm. 

NaputHa.—Crude, tod. to 1s. 1d. per gall. according to quality. 
Solvent 90/160, 1s. 8d. to 2s. 3d. per gall. Solvent 90/190, 
Is. 3$d. to 1s. 4d. per gall. 

NAPHTHALENE CRUDE.—Drained Creosote Salts, £4 10s. to £8 per 
ton. Whizzed or hot pressed, £5 10s. to £8 Ios. 
NAPHTHALENE.—Crystals, {11 10s. to £12 Ios. per ton. 

£12 10s. to £13, according to districts. Quiet. 

Pitcu.—Medium soft, 175s. to 190s. per ton, according to district. 

PYRIDINE.—90/140, 15s. to 17s. per gall. Nominal. Heavy, 7s. to 
Ios. per gall. 


Pure, 28. 3d. to 38. 6d. 


Flaked, 


Intermediates and Dyes 


In the following list of Intermediates delivered prices include 

packages except where otherwise stated : 
AcID AMIDONAPHTHOL DIsuLPHO (1-8-2-4).—108s. 9d. per lb. 
AcID ANTHRANILIC.—6s. 6d. per Ib. 100%. 
Acip BENzoIc.—ts. 9d. per Ib. 
Acip GaMMA.—8s. per lb. 
Acip H.—3s. 3d. per Ib. 100% basis d/d. 
AcID NAPHTHIONIC.—2s. 2d. per lb. 100% basis d/d. 
AciD NEVILLE AND WINTHER.—4S. 9d. per Ib. 100% basis d/d. 
ACID SULPHANILIC.—9d. per Ib. 100% basis d/d. 
ANILINE OIL.—9}d. per lb. naked at works. 
ANILINE SaLts.—o}d. per lb. naked at works. 
BENZALDEHYDE.—2s. 1d. per lb. 
BENZIDINE BasE.—3s. 3d. per Ib. 100% basis d/d. 
Benzoic Acip.—1s. 83d. per Ib. 
o-CRESOL 29/31° C.—33d. to 34d. per Ib. Steady. 
m-CRESOL 98/100% .—2s. 3d. per lb. 
p-CRESOL 32/34° C.—2s. 3d. per lb. 
DICHLORANILINE.— 28, 3d. per Ib. 
DIMETHYLANILINE.—2s. per lb.d/d. Drums extra. 
DINITROBENZENE.—9d. per lb. naked at works, 
DINITROCHLORBENZENE.—{84 per ton d/d. 
DINITROTOLUENE.—48/50° C, 8d. per lb. naked at works. 

od. per lb. naked at works. 
DIPHENYLAMINE.—2s. I1od. per lb. d/d. 
a-NAPHTHOL.—2s. per Ib. d/d. 
B-NaPHTHOL.—11d. to 1s. per lb. d/d. 
a-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Is. 3d. per lb. d/d: 
B-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—3s. per lb. d/d. 
o-NITRANILINE.—5s. 9d. per Ib. 
m-NITRANILINE.—3s. per Ib. d/d. 
p-NITRANILINE.—Is. gd. per Ib. d/d. 
NITROBENZENE.—7d. per lb. naked at works. 
NITRONAPHTHALENE.—1Iod. per lb. d/d. 
R. SaLtt.—2s. 4d. per lb. 100% basis d/d. 
Sopium NAPHTHIONATE.—Is. 9d. per Ib. 100% basis d/d. 
o-TOLUIDINE.—9d. per lb. naked at works. 
p-TOLUIDINE.—2s. 2d. per lb. naked at works. 
m-XYLIDINE ACETATE.—2s. 11d. per Ib. 100%. 


Wood Distillation Products 
ACETATE OF LimeE.—Brown, {9 to {10. Grey, £17 Ios. per ton. Liquor, 
od. per gall. 32° Tw. 
CHARCOAL.—{8 to {10 per ton, according to grade and locality. 
Iron Liguor.—ts. 6d. per gall. 32° Tw. 1s. 2d. per gall. 24° Tw. 
RED Liguor.—g}d. to Is. per gall. 
Woop CREOSOTE.—2s. 9d. per gall. Unrefined. 
Woop NapHTua, MISCIBLE.—4s. per gall., 60% O.P. Solvent, 4s. 
per gall, 40% O.P. Both scarce and in good demand 
Woop Tar.—£3 to £5 per ton, according to grade. 
BROWN SuGAR OF LEAD.—{£4I per ton. 


66/68° C. 


Rubber Chemicals 

ANTIMONY SULPHIDE.—Golden, 6d. to Is. 54d. per lb., according to 

quality, Crimson, ts. 3d. to 1s. 7d. per lb., according to quality. 
ARSENIC SULPHIDE, YELLOW.—2s. per lb. 
BARYTES.—£3 Ios. to £6 15s. per ton, according to quality. 
CADMIUM SULPHIDE.—2s. 9d. per Ib. 
CaRBON BISULPHIDE.—{20 to £25 per ton, according to quantity. 
CARBON BLAcK.—54d. per lb., ex wharf. 
CARBON TETRACHLORIDE.—/{46 to £55 per ton, according to quantity, 

drums extra. 
CHROMIUM OXIDE, GREEN.—IS. 2d. per Ib. 
DIPHENYLGUANIDINE.—3s. 9d. per Ib. 
INDIARUBBER SUBSTITUTES, WHITE AND DaRK.— 53d. to 63d. per lb. 
Lamp BLack.—£35 per ton, barrels free. 
LEAD HyYPOSULPHITE.—9d. per lb. 
LITHOPONE, 30%.— {22 10s. per ton. 
MINERAL RUBBER ‘‘ RUBPRON.”’—{13 12s. 6d. per ton f.o.r. London. 
SULPHUR.—{9 to {11 per ton, according to quality. 
SULPHUR CHLORIDE.—4d. per Ib., carboys extra. 
SULPHUR Precip. B.P.—{47 10s. to {50 per ton. 
THIOCARBAMIDE.—2s. 6d. to 2s. od. per lb. carriage paid. 
THIOCARBANILIDE.—2s. Id. to 2s. 3d. per lb. 
VERMILION, PALE OR DEEP.—5s. 3d. per Ib. 
ZINC SULPHIDE.—Is. 1d. per Ib. 
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Pharmaceutical and Photographic Chemicals 
Acip, Acetic, 80% B.P.—{39 per ton ex wharf London in 
glass containers. 


Acip, ACETYL SaLicyLic.—2s. 4d. to 2s. 5d. per Ib. 

Acip, BEenzoic B.P.—2s. to 2s. 3d. per lb., according to quantity. 

Acip, Boric B.P.—Crystal, £43 per ton; Powder, £47 per ton. 
Carriage paid any station in Great Britain, in ton lots. 

Acip, CAMPHORIC.—19s. to 21s. per lb. 


Acip, Citric.—1s. 23d. to 1s. 4d. perlb. Dull. 

Acip, GALLIc.—z2s. 8d. per lb. for pure crystal, in cwt. lots. 

Acip, PyroGaLtic, CrysTaLts.—7s. 3d. per lb. Resublimed, 8s. 3d. 

Acip, SALicyLic, B.P.—1s. 3$d.to 1s. 44d. per lb. Technical.—11d. 
to 113d. per Ib. Good inquiry. 

Acip, Tannic B.P.—z2s. od. to 2s. 11d. per lb. 

Acip, TarTaric.—11d. to ts. per lb., less 5%. 

AMIDOL.—49s. 6d. per Ib., d/d. 

ACETANILIDE.—Is. 7d. to 1s. 8d. per lb. for quantities. 

AMIDOPYRIN.—1Is. 6d. per lb. 

AMMONIUM BENZOATE.—3s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. per lb., according to 
quantity. 

AMMONIUM CARBONATE B.P.—£37 per ton. 
5 cwt. casks. 

ASPIRIN.—28. 4d. to 2s. 5d. perlb. Good inquiry. 

ATROPINE SULPHATE.—1Is. per oz. for English make. 

BAaRBITONE.—8s. 9d. per Ib. 

BENZONAPHTHOL.—3s. 3d. per Ib. spot. 

BIsMUTH CARBONATE.—128S. 3d. to 14S. 3d. per lb. 

BISMUTH CITRATE.—gs. 3d. to 118. 3d. per lb. 

BISMUTH SALICYLATE.—10s. to 12s. per Ib. 

BISMUTH SUBNITRATE.—1Ios. 6d. to 12s. 6d. per lb., all bismuth 
salts, according to quantity. 

Borax B.P.—Crystal, {27; Powder, £28 per ton. 
any station in Great Britain, in ton lots. 

BromipgEs.—Potassium, 1s. 8d. to 1s. 1od. per lb.; sodium, 
Is. 10d. to 2s. 1d. per lb.; ammonium, 2s. to 2s. 9d. per Ib., 
all spot. 

Catcium LactatTEe.—1s. 3}d. to 1s. 44d. 

CHLORAL HypraTE.—3s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. per lb., duty paid. 

CHLOROFORM.—2s. 3d. to 2s. 7$d. per lb., according to quantity. 

CREOSOTE CARBONATE.—6s. per lb. . 

FORMALDEHYDE.—{39 per ton, in barrels ex wharf. 

GUAIACOL CARBONATE.—6s. 6d. to 7s. per Ib. 

HEXAMINE.—2s. 4d. to 2s. 6d. per Ib. 

HOMATROPINE HyDROBROMIDE.—30S. per 02z. 

HyYDRASTINE HyDROCHLORIDE.—English make offered at 120s. peroz. 

HYDROGEN PEROXIDE (12 VOLS.).—1s. 8d. per gallon f.o.r. makers’ 
works, naked. 

Hyproguinone.—4s. per lb., in cwt. lots. 

HyPopHosPHITES.—Calcium, 3s. 6d. per lb., for 28-lb. lots; potas- 
sium, 4s. 1d. per lb. ; sodium, 4s. per lb. 

IRoN AMMONIUM CITRATE B.P.—z2s. to 2s. 3d. per lb. Green, 
2s. 4d. to 2s. od. per lb. U.S.P., 2s. 1d. to 2s. 4d. per lb. 

IRON PERCHLORIDE.—22s. per cwt., 112 Ib. lots. 

MAGNEsIUM CaRBonate.—Light Commercial, {31 per ton net. 

MacGnesium Oxipe.—Light Commercial, £67 10s. per ton, less 2%; 
Heavy Commercial, {22 per ton, less 24%; Heavy Pure, 
2s. to 2s. 3d. per lb., according to quantity. 

MENTHOL.—A.B.R. recrystallised B.P., 19s. 3d. net per lb.; Syn- 
thetic, ros. 9d. to 12s. per lb., according to quantity; Liquid 
(95%), 12s. per lb.; Detached Cryst., 15s. 9d. per Ib. 

MERCURIALS.—Red Oxide, 6s. 5d. to 6s. 7d. per lb., levig., 6s. to 
6s. 1d. per lb.; Corrosive Sublimate, Lump, 4s. 8d. to 4s. tod. 
per lb., Powder, 4s. 2d. to 4s. 3d. per lb.; White Precipitate, 
48. 10d. to 5s. per lb., Powder, 5s. to 5s. 1d. per lb., Extra Fine, 
5s. 1d. to 5s. 2d. per lb. ; Calomel, 5s. 3d. to 5s. 5d. per Ib. ; 
Yellow Oxide, 5s. tod. to 5s. 11d. per lb.; Persulph, B.P.C., 
5s. Id. to 5s. 2d. per lb. ; Sulph. nig., 4s. rod. to 4s. 11d. per Ib. 

METHYL SALICYLATE.—Is. 6d. per lb. 

METHYL SULPHONAL.—15s. 6d. per lb. 

MeEToL.—11s. per lb. British make. 

PARAFORMALDEHYDE.—Is. 9d. for 100% powder. 

PARALDEHYDE.—Is. 2d. to 1s. 4d. per lb. 

PHENACETIN.—3s. 9d. to 4s. per lb. 

PHENAZONE.—5s. 9d. to 6s. per lb. 

PHENOLPHTHALEIN.—35S. 9d. to 4s. per lb. 

Potassium BITARTRATE 99/100% (Cream of Tartar).—81s. per cwt., 
less 24% for ton lots. 

Potassium CITRATE.—Is. 11d. to 2s. 2d. per lb. 

Potassium FERRICYANIDE.—Is. 9d. per Ib., in cwt. lots. 

Potassium IopIDE.—16s. 8d. to 17s. 2d. per lb., according to quan- 
tity. 

PotassiuM METABISULPHITE.—6d. per lb., I-cwt. kegs included, 
f.o.r. London. 

Potassium PERMANGANATE.—B.P. crystals, 6$d. per lb., spot. 

QUININE SULPHATE.—2sS. per oz., 1s. 8d. to IS. od.in oc oz. tins. 


Powder, £39 per ton in 


Carriage paid 


RESORCIN.—4s to 4s. 3d. per lb., spot. 

SACCHARIN.—55s. per lb. Fair inquriy. 

SALOL.—3s. per lb. 

Sopium BEnzoatTeE, B.P.—ts. rod. to 2s. 2d. per lb. 

Sopium Citrate, B.P.C., 1911.—1s. 8d. to 2s. 2d. per lb. B.P.C., 
1923—2s. 6d. to 2s. 8d. per lb. U.S.P., 1s. 11d. to 2s. 2d. per 
Ib., according to quantity. 

SopiuM FERROcYANIDE.—4d. per Ib. carriage paid. 

SopIuM HYPOSULPHITE, PHOTOGRAPHIC.—f1I5 5s. per ton, d/d 
consignee’s station in 1-cwt. kegs. 

Sopium NITROPRUSSIDE.—1I6s. per Ib. 

SopiuM PortassIuM TARTRATE (ROCHELLE SALT).—75s. to 80s. per 
cwt., according to quantity. 

Sopium SaLicyLate.—Powder, 1s. 8d. to 1s. rod. per Ib. Crystal, 
Is. 9d. to Is. 11d. per Ib. 

SopIuM SULPHIDE, PURE RECRYSTALLISED.—1od. to 1s. 2d. per lb. 

SODIUM SULPHITE, ANHYDROUS, {27 108. to £28 10s. per ton, according 
to quantity ; 1-cwt. kegs included. 

SULPHONAL.—1Ios. 6d. per Ib. 

TarRTAR Emeric, B.P.—Crystal or Powder, 1s. 11d. to 2s. per lb. 

THYMOL.—IIs. to 138. 9d. per lb., according to quantity. 


Perfumery Chemicals 
ACETOPHENONE.—Ios. per lb. 
AUBEPINE (EX ANETHOL).—12s. per lb. 
AMYL ACETATE.—2s. per Ib. 
AMYL BUTYRATE.—5s. 6d. per lb. 
AMYL SALICYLATE.—35. per Ib. 
ANETHOL (M.P. 21/22° C.).—6s. per Ib. 
BENZYL ACETATE FROM CHLORINE-FREE BENZYL ALCOHOL.—2s. 3d. 
per lb. 
BENZYL ALCOHOL FREE FROM CHLORINE.—28. 3d. per lb. 
BENZALDEHYDE FREE FROM CHLORINE.—2s. gd. per Ib. 
BENZYL BENZOATE.—2s. 6d. per Ib. 
CINNAMIC ALDEHYDE NaTuURAL.—18s. per Ib. 
CouMARIN.—IIs. 6d. per Ib. 
CITRONELLOL.—15s. per lb. 
CITRAL.—9s. 6d. per lb. 
EtHyt CINNAMATE.—1Ios. per lb. 
ETHYL PHTHALATE.—35. per lb. 
EUGENOL.—Ios. per Ib. 
GERANIOL (PALMAROSA).—198. per Ib. 
GERANIOL.—6s. 3d. to Ios. 6d. per lb. 
HELIOTROPINE.—4s. 10d. per lb. 
Iso EUGENOL.—13s. 6d. per lb. 
LinaLot.—Ex Shui Oil, 12s. Ex Bois de Rose, 17s. per lb. 
—~—_ AcETATE.—Ex Shui Oil, 15s. Ex Bois de Rose, 18s. 6d. 
er IL. 
Matyi ANTHRANILATE.—95. 3d. per Ib. 
METHYL BENZOATE.—5s. per lb. 
Musk KETONE.—36s. per lb. 
Musk XYLOL.—8s. 6d. per lb. 
NEROLIN.—3s. 9d. per Ib. 
PHENYL ETHYL ACETATE.—12s. per lb. 
PHENYL ETHYL ALCOHOL.—1Ios. per Ib. 
RHODINOL.—30s. per lb. 
SAFROL.—Is. 6d. per Ib. 


TERPINEOL.—Is. 6d. per lb. 
VANILLIN.—18s. 6d. to 20s. per Ib. 


Essential Oils 
ALMOND OIL.—1rIs. 6d. per Ib. 
ANISE OIL.—3s. 8d. per lb. 
BERGAMOT OIL.—35s. per Ib. 
BourBon GERANIUM OIL.—1Is. 6d. per Ib. 
CaMPHOR OIL.—67s. 6d. per cwt. 
CaNANGA OIL, JAava.—2o0s. per lb. 
CINNAMON OIL, LEaF.—54d. per oz. 
Cassia OIL, 80/85% .—9s. 3d. per lb. 
CITRONELLA OIL.—Java, 85/90%, 2s. 6d. Ceylon, pure, 2s. 1d. per lb. 
CLOVE OIL.—6s. 9d. per lb. 
EucaLyPptus OIL, 70/75% .—2s. per lb. 
LAVENDER OIL.—French 38/40%, Esters, 18s. 6d. per lb. 
Lemon OIL.—10s. 6d. per lb. 
LEMONGRASS OIL.—4s. 6d. per Ib. 
ORANGE OIL, SWEET.—1I0s. 3d. per lb. 
Otto OF RosE O1L.—Bulgarian, 70s. per oz. 
PatMA Rosa OIL.—9s. od. per lb. 
PEPPERMINT O1L.—Wayne County, 
11s. 6d. per Ib. 
PETITGRAIN O1L,—9s. per Ib. 
SANDALWoopD O1L.—Mysore, 26s. per lb. Australian, 17s. 3d. per Ib. 


Anatolian, 308. per oz. 


35s. per Ib. Japanese, 
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London Chemical Market 


The following notes on the London Chemical Market are specially supplied to THe CHEmica AcE by Messrs. R. W. Greeff & Co., 
Ltd., and Messrs. Chas. Page & Co., Ltd., and may be accepted as representing these firms’ independent and impartial opinions. 


London, October 27, 1926. 

THE market has continued fairly steady this week, and 
merchants and consumers alike continue to maintain a waiting 
attitude pending the issue of the first lists of chemicals likely 
to be affected by the Key Industries Act. 

Prices on the whole are extremely firm, with one or two 
advances. Export trade has been slightly better but without 
outstanding feature. 


General Chemicals 

ACETONE.—The market seems to be slightly steadier, but business 
still continues to be a matter of negotiation. 

Acip ACETIC continues active, especially for export, the price is 
without change for all qualities. 

Acip CiTRIc continues fairly slow, the nominal market value being 
Is. 2$d. 

Acrip Formic is fairly active at 50s. per cwt. for spot? 

Acip Lactic is fairly steady at £45 per ton for 50% by weight. 

Acip OXALICc is steadier, but demand continues poor ; the price is 
38d. to 33d. per lb. 

Acip TARTARIC is an easy market at 11}d. per lb., demand slow. 

ALUMINA SULPHATE continues strong and in quite fair request at 
£5 10s. for 17/18%. 

AMMONIUM CHLORIDE continues uninteresting, but the price is 
without change at £18 Ios. per ton. 

BARIUM CHLORIDE is steady and supplies can be obtained at round 
about £9 Ios. per ton. 
CopPER SULPHATE is firmer, and is quoted at about {23 per ton, 
with some little inquiry in evidence for forward positions. 
CREAM OF TARTAR is very firm and producers are disinclined to 
quote for forward. 

Epsom SALTs are firm and meet with a good demand at /5 tos. per 
ton. 

FORMALDEHYDE is somewhat short and the price is firmer at £40 Ios. 
to £41 10s. per ton. 

Leap ACETATE is active and price is unchanged at £45 per ton for 
white and £43 per ton for brown. 

METHYL ACETONE continues very firm at £55 to £57 per ton for 
standard quality. 


METHYL ALCOHOL remains quiet and the price is nominally £46 per 
ton. 

Potassi1uM CHLORATE.—Unchanged at 34d. per Ib. ; market firm. 

PoTASSIUM PERMANGANATE is Steady, and there is a moderatedemand 
at 74d. per Ib. for B.P. 

POTASSIUM PRUSSIATE.—The firmer tendency noted in last week’s 
issue continues and the price is strong at 7d. per lb. with the 
tendency still upwards ; demand is good. 

SopiuM ACETATE is firm at {19 15s. to £20 per ton with a moderate 


demand. 
SopIuM BICHROMATE.—British makers’ prices are unchanged, 
but there is increasing continental competition. ba 


Sop1uM NITRITE is a shade lower in price at {20 per ton, and the 
demand is small. 

Sop1uM PuHosPHateE is firm at about {14 per ton. 

SODIUM PRUSSIATE has maintained its advance, and is now quoted 
at 44d. per lb. with available supplies limited. 

SODIUM SULPHIDE is unchanged. 

ZINC SULPHATE continues firm at {14 per ton. 


Coal Tar Products 
Owing to the continuance of the coal strike, prices generally for 
coal tar products remain on a high level, and products are somewhat 
difficult to obtain. 

go’s BENZOL is firm at 2s. 2d. per gallon on rails, while the motor 
quality is quoted at 2s. 14d. per gallon on rails. 

PuRE BENZOL is worth anything from 4s. to 4s. 6d. per gallon. 

CREOSOTE OIL is worth about 8d. per gallon on rails at works in the 
country. Despite the continuance of the coal strike, this pro- 
duct seems to be a little more plentiful than has been the case 
for the last week or two. 

CRESYLIC AcID is somewhat inactive, and remains unchanged at 
2s. 2d. per gallon on rails for the pale quality 97/99%, while 
the dark quality 95/97% is worth about 2s. 1d. per gallon. 

SOLVENT NAPHTHA is unchanged at Is. tod. per gallon on rails, 
and is difficult to obtain. 

HEAVY NAPHTHA is quoted at Is. 6d. to Is. 7d. per gallon on rails. 

NAPHTHALENES are scarce, the 76/78 quality being worth about 
£8 to £8 10s. per ton, while the 74/76 quality is worth about 
£7 10s. to £7 15s. per ton at makers’ works. 

PITCH remains scarce and dear. Its approximate value to-day is 
£9 to £10 per ton, f.o.b. U.K. port. 





‘Mercury Prices 


May AND BAKER, LTD., announce an advance in the prices of 
mercurials owing to dearer quicksilver, and now quote as follows :— 


Under Not less 
112 lb. than 112 1b. 
MERCURY. Per lb. Per lb. 
Ammoniated Lump B.P. (White Precip).... 5/-— 4/11 
a BSMNEINE oo .1¢' s)uva hie Sio/als wiale O'si9- 5/1 5/- 
me Extra Fine Powder .......... 5/2 5/1 
Bichloride Lump B.P. (Corros. Sub.) ...... 4/10 4/9 
aS Powder B.P. or granular ....... 4/3 4/2 
CUIIOG FR. CRONE ov esses siccce seas 5/5 5/4 
Red Oxide Cryst. B.P. (Red Precip.) ...... 6/7 6/6 
ee ee ey ee acter tr ar ear 6/1 6/- 
ee ere 5/11 5/10 
Pepeulphete Waite BPC. oo. c sc ceceascees 5/2 5/1 
Sulphide Black (Hyd.Sulph.cum.Sulph. 50%) 4/11 4/10 





Nitrogen Products 


Export.—During the past week there has been no change in 
the market. Sales f.o.b. U.K. ports continue to be made on the 
basis of £11 5s. per ton in single bags. Only small quantities are 
available. Continental countries continue to show interest in 
sulphate of ammonia but are getting supplies from Central Europe. 
The American position remains unchanged : the bulk of their manu- 
facture for the year will go into home consumption. 

Home.—The position of the home market remains unchanged. 
Further bookings have been made for spring delivery. Despite the 
recent rumour there is no indication that the price fixed by British 
producers will be raised. Most of the large makers are busy 
implementing contracts made with fertiliser manufacturers. 

NITRATE OF SopDA.—The nitrate of soda position continues to 
improve. This is due to the diminution of quantities being offered 
on the Continent under schedule prices. As this material is now 
practically off the market, larger transactions at schedule prices are 
taking place. The total sales by the Producers’ Association up to 


the time of going to press are just a million tons below sales for the 
same period last year. It is expected that this figure will be 
rapidly diminished from now on. Reduced consumption of nitrate 
is certain to take place, but this will be offset to some extent by 
reduced production. 





Calcium Cyanamide 


WITH the advance of the autumn season on the farm, interest in 
this fertiliser is now being mainly shown in its use for application 
to grass land. The price for calcium cyanamide to farmers for 
October delivery is {9 6s. per ton for 4 ton lots, carriage paid to 
any railway station in Great Britain. The corresponding price for 
November delivery will be {9 8s. 





The Casale Process in France 

ACCORDING to a statement on the situation of the synthetic 
ammonia industry in France, recent reports to the effect that 
it had been decided to abandon the Haber ammonia process, 
for the operation of which the installation of the Toulouse 
works had been undertaken, are incorrect. It is now explained 
that the contract with the Badische Anilin und Soda Fabrik 
does not bind the French Government to utilise all the pro- 
cesses and applications of the Haber patents to the exclusion 
of other methods, and that the Government has never in- 
tended to adopt the process in all its details. They now pro- 
pose to retain the Haber process for the conversion of syn- 
thetic ammonia into sulphate of ammonia. For the operations 
of catalysis the Haber process was considered in conjunction 
with the Claude and the Casale patents, and has been rejected, 
for reasons of cost, in favour of the Casale process, which is 
stated ‘to have been found to be the most economical. It is 
expected that the Toulouse works will be in a position to start 
before the end of this year. 
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Scottish Chemical Market 


The following notes on the Scottish Chemical Market are specially supplied to THe Cuemicat AcE by Messrs. Charles Tennant 


and Co., Ltd., Glasgow, and may be 


Glasgow, October 27, 1920. 


Hravy chemicals continue to be in moderate demand only, 


although export inquiry remains fairly satisfactory. There 


are no changes in prices of any importance to record. 
Industrbal Chemicals 


Actp ACETIC, 98/100%.—£55 to £67 per ton, according to quality 
and packing, c.i.f. U.K. ports; 80°, pure, £37 to £39 per ton. 
80% technical, £37 to £38 per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports 

Acip Boric.—Crystal, granulated or small flakes, ¢37 per ton ; 
dered, £49 per ton, packed in bags, carriage paid U.K. 
tions. 

Acip CaRBOoLic, Ice CrystaLs.—Remains in fairly good demand 
and price unchanged at 54d. per lb. delivered or f.o.b. U.K. 
ports. 

Acip Citric, B.P. CrystTats.- 
per lb., less 5% ex store. 
wharf, prompt shipment. 

Acip Hyprocu#voric.—In little demand. 
ex works. 

Acip Nitric, 80°.—Usual steady demand and price unchanged at 
£23 5s. per ton, ex station, full truck loads. 

Acip Oxa tic, 98/to0°% .—Spot material quoted 3?d. per lb., ex store, 
but this price could probably be shaded. Offered for prompt 
shipment from the Continent at about 3d. per Ib., c.i.f. U.K. 
ports, duty paid. 

AciD SULPHURIC, 144°.—{3 I2s. Od. per ton; 168°, {7 per ton 
ex works, full truck loads. Dearsenicated quality, 20s. per ton 
more. 

Acip TarTARIc, B.P. Crystars.—In moderate demand. Now 
quoted 112d. per lb., less 5%, ex store. Offered for prompt 
shipment at 114d. per Ib., less 5%, ex wharf. 

ALUMINA SULPHATE, 17/18°% IRON FREE.—Spot material on offer 
at about £6 per ton, ex store. Quoted /5 8s. 6d. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. 
ports, prompt shipment from the Continent. 

Arum, Lump PotasH.—Unchanged at about {9 per ton, ex store, 
spot delivery. On offer from the Continent at £7 17s. 6d. per 
ton, c.if., U.K. ports. Crystal powder offered from the Con- 
tinent at {7 15s. per ton, c.if. U.K. ports. Spot material 
quoted £8 7s. 6d. per ton, ex store. 

AMMONIA ANHYDROUS.—Imported material selling at about 114d. 
to 114d. per lb. ex wharf, containers extra and returnable. 

AMMONIA CARBONATE.—Lump, £37 per ton; powdered, £39 per 
ton, packed in 5 cwt. casks, delivered or f.o.b. U.K. ports. 

Ammonia Liguip, 880°.—Unchanged at about 24d. to 3d. per Ib., 
delivered, according to quantity. 

AMMONIA MuriaTE.—Grey galvanisers’ crystals of British manu- 
facture quoted {23 10s. to {25 Ios. per ton, ex station. Con- 
tinental on offer at about {21 10s. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. 
Fine white crystals of Continental manufacture quoted {18 5s. 
per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. 

ARSENIC, WHITE POWDERED CORNISH.—Spot material now offered 
at {19 5s. per ton, ex store. Quoted £18 15s. per ton, ex wharf, 
prompt despatch from mines. 

BariuM, CARBONATE, 98/100°/,.—White powdered quality quoted 
£6 15s. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. 

BARIUM CHLORIDE, 98/100°%,.—Large 
at about {9 per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. 
£9 12s. 6d. per ton, ex store. 

BaRYTES.—English material unchanged at £5 5s. per ton, ex works. 
Continental quoted (5 per ton. c.i.f. U.K. ports. 

BLEACHING PowbDER.—English material unchanged at {9 10s, 
per ton, ex station. Contracts 20s. per ton less. Continental 
now quoted £7 15s. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. 

Borax.—Granulated, {22 tos. per ton; crystals, {23 per ton; 
powdered, £24 per ton, carriage paid U.K. stations. 

Catcium CHLORIDE.—English manufacturers’ price unchanged at 
£5 12s. 6d. to £5 17s. 6d. per ton, ex station. Continental on 
offer at £3 12s. 6d. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. 

CopPpERAS, GREEN.—Unchanged at about £3 10s. per ton, f.o.r. 
works, or at £4 2s. 6d. per ton, f.o.b. U.K. ports, for export. 

CopPER SULPHATE.—Continental material on offer at about {22 per 
ton, ex wharf. Moderate inquiry for export and price of 
English material about £23 5s. per ton, f.o.b. U.K. ports. 

FORMALDEHYDE, 40%.—Spot material on offer at {40 per ton, ex 


pow- 
Sta- 


Spot material unchanged at Is. 3}d. 
Quoted 1s. 2d. per Ib., 


less 5°, eX 


Price 6s. 6d. per carboy, 


white crystals on offer 
Spot material quoted 


store. Quoted £38 per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports, prompt ship- 
ment. 

Leap, REep.—Imported material quoted {£37 10s. per ton, ex 
store. 


LEAD, WHITE.—Quoted £38 per ton, ex store. 


accepted as representing the firm's independent and impartial opinions. 


Leap, ACETATE.—Offers from the Continent again higher. White 
crystals now quoted {45 per ton, c.if. U.K. ports. Brown 
about {£41 per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. 

MAGNESITE, GROUND CALcINED.—Quoted £8 ros. per ton, ex store, 
in moderate demand. 

PotasH Caustic, 88/92%.—Syndicate prices vary from £25 Ios. 
to £28 15s. per ton. c.i.f. U.K. ports, according to quantity and 
destination. Spot material available at about {29 per ton. 

Potassium BICHROMATE.—Unchanged at 44d. per lb., delivered. 

PoTassIUM CARBONATE.—-96/98°% quoted £25 5s. per ton, ex wharf, 
early delivery. Spot material on offer at £26 tos. per ton, ex 
store; 90/94% quality quoted £22 5s. per ton, c.i.f. U.N. 
ports. 

POTASSIUM CHLORATE, 98/100%.—Powdered quality available at 
about £25 5s. per ton, c.if. U.K. ports. Crystal, {2 per ton 
extra. 

Potassium NITRATE (SALTPETRE).—Spot material quoted {24 per 
ton, ex store. On offer from the Continent at about f21 I5s. 
per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. 

POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE, B.P. CrystaLts.—On offer at 7d. per Ib., 
ex store, spot delivery. Quoted 6d. per lb., ex wharf, early 
shipment. 

PoTassiUM PrussIATE, YELLOW.—Spot material quoted 64d. per lb., 
ex store. On offer from the Continent at about 63d. per Ib., 
ex wharf. 

Sopa Caustic.—76/77% at £17 Ios. per ton. 
per ton; broken 60%, £16 12s. 6d. per ton ; 
#20 17s. 6d. perton. All carriage paid U.K. stations, spot de- 
livery. Contracts 20s. per ton less. 

Sopium AcETaTE.—English material on offer at {22 per ton, ex 
station. Continental quoted {18 15s. per ton, c.if. U.K. 
ports. 

Sopium BIcCARBONATE.—Refined recrystallised quality, {10 10s. 
per ton, ex quay or station; M.W. quality, 30s. per ton less. 

Sopium BICHROMATE.—English price unchanged at 34d. per Ib., 
delivered. 

SODIUM CARBONATE (SODA CRYSTALS).—{5 to £5 5s. per ton, ex 
quay or station. Powdered or pea quality, {1 7s. 6d. per ton 
more (alkali 59%), £8 12s. 3d. per ton, ex quay or station. 

SopIiuM HyPposuLPHITE.—Large crystals of English manufacture 
quoted {9 per ton, ex station, minimum 4 ton lots. Pea 
crystals, photographic quality, £14 10s. per ton, ex store, spot 
delivery. Continental commercial crystals quoted £8 15s. per 
ton, ex store. 

SopiuM NITRITE 100% .—Quoted {20 17s. 6d. per ton, ex store, spot 
delivery. 

SopiuM PrRusSsIATE (YELLOW).—Quoted 4d. per lb., ex store, spot 
delivery. Offered from the Continent at about 3{d. per Ib., 
ex wharf. 

SODIUM SULPHATE (SALTCAKE).—Price for home consumption, 
£3 los. per ton, ex works. Good inquiry for export and higher 
prices obtainable. 

SODIUM SULPHIDE, 60/62%.—Solid, £13 5s. per ton; broken, 
£14 5s. per ton; flake, £15 5s. per ton; crystals, 31/34%, 
£8 12s. 3d. per ton. All delivered buyers’ works, U.K., mini- 
mum 5 ton lots, with slight reduction for contracts. 60/62% 
solid quality offered from the Continent at about £8 15s. per 
ton c.i.f. U.K. ports. Broken quality, 15s. per ton more. 
Crystals, 30/32%, about £6 fos. per ton c.i.f. U.K. ports. 

SULPHUR.—Flowers, {11 tos. per ton; roll, £10 5s. per ton; rock, 
£10 5s. per ton ; floristella, {9 15s. per ton ; ground American, 
£9 per ton, ex store, spot delivery. Prices nominal. 

ZINC CHLORIDE.—British material 98/100%, quoted £24 15s. per 
ton f.o.b. U.K. ports ; 98/100% solid on offer from the Continent 
at about £21 15s. per ton c.i.f. U.K. ports ; powdered, 20s. per 
ton extra. 

ZINC SULPHATE.—Continental make on offer at about {11 per ton, 
ex wharf. 


70/72%, £16 2s. Od. 
powdered 98/99%, 





Notre.—The above prices are for bulk business and are not to be 
taken as applicable to small parcels. 


Coal Tar Intermediates 
Beta NAPHTHOL.—1r1d. to Is. per lb. Some inquiries. 
PARANITRANILINE.—Is. 9d. per lb. Small inquiries. 
METANITRANILINE.—3s. per lb. Some inquiries. 
BETA NAPHTHYLAMINE.—3s. per lb. Some inquiries. 





UNEMPLOYED INSURED CHEMICAL WORKERS recorded on Septem- 
ber 20 were as follows :—Great Britain and Northern Ireland : 
wholly unemployed, males 7,101, females 690, total 7,791; tem- 
porary stoppages, males 3,629, females 259, total 3,888; grand 
totals, males 10,730, females 949, total 11,679 ; Great Britain only, 
males 10,566, females 946, total 11,512. . 
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Manchester Chemical Market 


(FRoM OuR Own CORRESPONDENT.) 
Manchester, October 28, 1926. 
BusINEss in heavy chemical products on the Manchester 
market during the past week has been slow for the most 
part, although in some of the principal products a quietly 
steady trade is being done at prices which show little change 
on the week, the tendency of the majority of lines being 
distinctly firm. The official announcement regarding the 
amalgamation of the huge chemical and dyestuffs producing 
interests has had a marked effect on the Stock Exchange 
position here on all the shares concerned, substantial rises 
being recorded in each case, although to-day’s prices are 
rather lower than the best. It is probable that, for the time 
being at all events, the effect of the new move or share values 
has reached its maximum. 
Heavy Chemicals 

Quotations for prussiate of soda maintain their firmness 
at about 4d. per lb., and a fair business is being put through. 
There is not much being done, however, in sulphide of sodium, 
and values are on the easy side, although not much changed 
from last week, 60-65 per cent. concentrated solid offering 
at about {Io per ton and commercial quality at £7. Phos- 
phate of soda meets with a quiet demand at steady prices, 
from {12 los. to £12 15s. per ton now being asked. Alkali, 
58 per cent. material, is selling in moderate quantities at about 
#6 15s. per ton. Bichromate of soda is being offered at 54d. 
to 34d. per Ib., but the demand for this has been rather poor 
this week. Both saltcake and glauber salts are attracting 
only moderate buying interest, although values remain at 
£3 5s. and £3 15s. per ton respectively. Nitrate of soda 
is on offer at round {19 5s. per ton, but inquiry is slow at 
present. Chlorate of soda is also rather slow, with quotations 
about unchanged on the week at 3}d. per lb. Bicarbonate 
of soda keeps steady, and is in fair request at round 10 ros. 
per ton. A moderate amount of buying interest is also still 
being shown in the case of caustic soda, with prices ranging 
from {15 2s. 6d. per ton for 60 per cent. quality to £17 10s. 
per ton for 76 per cent. Hyposulphite of soda is in quiet 
demand at £15 ros. per ton for photographic materal and about 
£9 10s. for commercial crystals. Bleaching powder is main- 
tained at about £8 10s. per ton, with business rather slow. 

Sales of chlorate of potash are moderate, with prices some- 
what steadier at round 33d. per lb. Yellow prussiate of 
potash is displaying some firmness at 63d. to 7d. per Ib., 
and a fair trade is being done. Permanganate of potash is 
quiet and values are easy, although little changed since last 
report, at about 67d. per lb. for B.P. material, and 5d. for com- 
mercial, Carbonate of potash is on offer at from £25 I5s. 
to {26 per ton and a moderate business is being put through. 
Bichromate of potash is maintained at 4d. per Ib. ; the demand 
is rather restricted. Caustic potash is in fair request, with 
quotations well held at about £27 per ton. 

High prices continue to be asked for arsenic owing to com- 
parative scarcity, with white powdered, Cornish makes, quoted 
at £16 to £16 ros. per ton at the mines ; the demand for this 
material is of moderate dimensions. Sulphate of copper 
still meets with some inquiry for export at about £23 per ton, 
f.o.b. Supplies of the acetates of lime are on the short side, 
and prices keep firm at £8 to £8 tos. per ton for brown quality 
and £17 10s. for grey. There is little change so far in values 
of the acetates of lead in spite of the weak spell of the metal, 
white being quoted at about £45 tos. and brown at {41 
per ton. Nitrate of lead is steady and in quiet demand 
at about £40 Ios. per ton. 

Acids and Tar Products 

In none of the acid products is there much alteration either 
in position or prices, acetic acid being perhaps the most active 
section. Oxalic acid is quiet at round 38d. per lb., with 
tartaric and citric acids on offer at 113d. and ts. 33d. per Ib., 
although the demand for these is still subdued. Glacial 
acetic acid is on offer at about £66 per ton and 8o per cent. 
commercial material at £37. 

Up to £9 Ios. per ton, f.o.b., has been quoted this week 
for pitch, but offers are limited and actual shipments are few. 
In other lines of by-products prices continue very firm, 
with solvent naphtha being offered at 1s. 11d. to 1s, 11}d. 
per gallon and creosote oil in short supply at 8}d. per gallon. 
Crystal carbolic acid is firm, but very scarce at 6d. per Ib. 


Lawes’ Chemical Manure 


Annual General Meeting 
THE annual general meeting of Lawes’ Chemical Manure Co., 
Ltd., was held on Thursday, October 21, at the Great Eastern 
Hotel, London, Mr. E.G. Cubitt, J.P. (the chairman), presiding. 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the repgrt and 
accounts, said the board, in common with the shareholders, 
felt that the results of the past year’s working were very 
disappointing, although they were not surprising in view of 
the depression in their industry. In view of the failure of. 
the superphosphate trade, the board had turned their attention 
to developing trade in other fertilisers. While they had met 
with success in that direction, and had had an increased 
turnover, it was very uphill work. They had therefore to 
meet the most intense competition in everything they produced 
and sold, and the position was made much worse by the de- 
pression in agriculture from which the country had been 
suffering for the last four or five years. As fertiliser manufac- 
turers they were entirely dependent upon agriculture. Un- 
fortunately fertilisers were one of the first necessities in which 
farmers economised when things were going badly with them. 

Increase of Sales 

While the company’s sales for the year under review showed 
an increase as compared with those of the previous year, 
the increase did not come up to expectations owing to the 
general strike which broke out at a critical part of the season, 
at a time when they usually expected their works to be fully 
engaged in executing orders, and the result was a sudden and 
deplorable end to the season's trade, as by the time the strike 
was over and they were able to resume deliveries the farmers 
had given up hope of being able to get fertilisers in time, and 
had: gone on without them. As regarded conditions on the 
Continent, a year ago there seemed a reasonable prospect 
that the French and Belgian currencies were about to be 
stabilised, but, unfortunately, while for a time they kept 
fairly constant, and they were as a result expecting more 
remunerative prices for their products, the exchanges suddenly 
broke early in the year, and the position became worse than 
ever. The exchanges became so low that operators were able 
to flood the country with offers of superphosphate lower than 
was ever known previously, which resulted in the importation 
of 160,000 tons of continental superphosphate. 

The resolution, after some discussion, was agreed to and 
the formal business transacted. 





Non-Corroding Apparatus 
Wr have received various catalogues describing special cor- 
rosion-resisting and other apparatus from Guthrie and Co., 
of Accrington. The articles described include the New Era 
1926 Guthrie pulse glandless pump, for dealing with acids, 
chemicals, sludges, suspensions, solvents, salts and water, 
which can be supplied in cast-iron with silicon iron sleeve, 
or in chromium steel, Acidstone, Ceratherm-porcelain, silicon 
iron, homogeneously lead covered metal, or Monel metal. 
The patented acid glandless pump can be supplied in the 
same materials. Guthries also supply a range of vessels for 
corrosive liquids, in acidstone-porcelain-iron or steel, por- 
celain-ebonite-iron, earthenware, chrome nickel steel, and 
vessels with rubber and ebonite linings. Reference may also 
be made to the quick stirrer and mixer made by the company. 





Sugar Refinery Closed 

Sir Leonarp Lyte officially announced on Wednesday that, 
as the result of what he described as ‘‘ dumping of foreign 
sugar and the competition of subsidised home-grown beet 
sugar,’ Tate and Lyle’s refinery at Plaistow Wharf, Victoria 
Docks, London, was closed down during last week-end. 
These works were the largest cane sugar refinery in the country, 
employing 2,600 men. Sir Leonard Lyle also stated that a 
second of their factories at Silvertown, employing 2,300 men, 
was working half-time, and might shortly have to close down 
altogether. The same thing might happen to their Liverpool 
factory, where about 2,000 men were engaged. 
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Company News 


OtyMPic PORTLAND CEMENT.—An interim dividend of 
5 per cent. is announced, payable on November 15. 

ANGELA NirraTE Co., Ltp.—The directors have declared 
an interim dividend of 5 per cent., or 1s. per share, less income, 
tax, payable on November 15th. 

Borax CONSOLIDATED, Ltp.—After maintaining an interim 
dividend of 5 per cent. on the deferred ordinary shares for 
each year since 1922, the directors have this time made a 
reduction of 1} per cent., to 3? per cent. 

ScoTtTisH O1Ls, Lrp.—In respect of the year ending March 
3I next, an interim dividend has been declared, at the rate of 
34 per cent. actual, less tax, on the non-cumulative participat- 
ing preference shares, payable on January 1. 

CoMMERCIAL SALt Co.—The directors of the Commercial 
Salt Co. recommend that the assets be transferred to a new 
concern to be called the “‘ Cheshire United Salt Company,” 
and that 799,457 ordinary shares of 2s. each, credited with 
1s. 3d. per share paid, in the latter company be accepted in 
payment. 

BRUNNER, MonpD AnpD Co., Ltp.—An interim dividend at 
the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, less tax, has been declared 
by the directors on the ordinary shares for the half-year ended 
September 30, 1926. This distribution is unchanged from the 
interim payment on account of 1924-25, which was followed 
by a final at the rate of 14 per cent., per annum, making a total 
of 10} per cent. for the year. 

ANGLO-PERSIAN O1L Co.—The trading profits for the year 
ended March 31 were £4,383,232, and £2,072,799 was brought 
forward. A final dividend of 12} per cent. on the ordinary 
shares is proposed, making 174 per cent. for the twelve months 
while {2,028,100 is placed to various reserves and £1,955,449 
carried forward. The £4,475,000 of the general reserve is to 
be capitalised, and one new ordinary share is to be added to 
every two similar shares now held. ; 

KERN RIVER OILFIELDS OF CALIFORNIA, Ltp.—The board 
announce that, subject to audit, they propose to recommend 
the payment of a final dividend for the twelve months ended 
May 31, 1926, of 5 per cent. (less income-tax at the rate of 
4s. in the £), which, together with the interim dividend of 
5 per cent. paid in April last, will make 10 per cent. for the 
year. Dividend warrants will be made payable to shareholders 
whose names appear on October 26 upon the register of 
members, which will be closed from that date until November 8, 
inclusive. 

Lewis BERGER AND Sons.—The profit for the year ended 
July 31 last was £60,099, and £35,316 was brought forward, 
making a total of £95,415. The directors recommend that a 
final dividend of 5 per cent., being 1s. per share, be paid on the 
ordinary shares, leaving to be carried forward £25,634. The 
report states that the general strike and extended coal stop- 
page have adversely affected profits. The reports from asso- 
ciated companies are, on the whole, satisfactory, and profits 
earned substantial. No dividends from associated companies 
have been included in the accounts, with the exception of 
£5,000 from the South African Co. It is the hope of the 
directors that it will be possible in future to include dividends 
from these companies. 





Tariff Changes 


Union oF SoutH AFRICcA.—Rebates of Customs duty: 
Proclamation No. 202 of 1926, issued by the Governor-General 
under the provisions of Section 12 (k) of the Customs Tariff 
Act, 1925, and published in the “‘ Gazette ’’ on September 9, 
provides that rebates of the whole of the Customs duties 
otherwise leviable shall be allowed, subject to the conditions 
set out in the Regulations attached to the Proclamation, on 
the undermentioned articles when imported or taken out of 
bond by a manufacturer ; disinfectant manufacturing industry, 
chlorocresol; iron and steel engineering industries, silico- 
manganese and ferro-titanium ; mining industry, potassium 
xanthate ; materials for general industrial purposes, animal 
char, vegetable carbon, and all carbons used for decolorising 
purposes. 

GREECE.—H.M. Representative at Athens has reported by 
telegraph that as from September 11 and until further notice 
all British overseas produce, except Indian, is subject to the 


maximum tariff rates of duty on importation into Greece. 
In the case of goods from Newfoundland and Ceylon, however, 
in respect of which negotiations are now in progress, arrange- 
ments are to be made for the repayment of the difference 
between the maximum and minimum rates when agreement is 
reached. 

PoRTUGAL.—Postponed operation of increased duties on 
fatty oils : The Portuguese ‘‘ Diario do Governo ”’ for October 
12 contains a Decree (No. 12472) of October 11, providing that 
the duties in force prior to the Decree No. 12380 of September 
27 are to be applied to goods the duties on which were modified 
by that Decree, if they are cleared for consumption by 
November 15, 1926, inclusive. ; 





New Chemical Trade Marks 


Applications for Registration 
This list has been specially compiled for us by Mr. H. T. P. 
Gee, Patent and Trade Mark Agent, Staple House, 51 and 52, 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, from whom further information 
may be obtained, and to whom we have arranged to refer any 
inquiries relating to Patents, Trade Marks and Designs. 


Opposition to the Registration of the following Trade Marks 
can be lodged up to November 13, 1926. 
“ BRONzAC.”’ 

472,204. For paints, varnishes, enamels, dry colours, 

distempers, japans, lacquers, and anti-corrosives, oils. Class 1. 

The International Paint and Compositions Co., Ltd., 31 and 


32, Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1, manufacturers and 
general merchants. August 12, 1926. 
““ CORONACH.”’ 

472,299. For marine glues. Class 1. Berry, Wiggins 


and Co., Ltd., Halling Works, Channelsea Road, Stratford 
Market, London, E.15; manufacturers. August 16, 1926. 
“* BONOFLAT.”’ 

472,847. For paints, varnishes, enamels, dry colours, dis- 
tempers, japans, lacquers, and anti-corrusives, oil. Class 1. 
Sissons Brothers and Co., Ltd., Bankside, Sculcoates, Hull ; 
varnish, paint, colour and oil manufacturers. September 7, 
1926. (To be Associated, Sect. 24.) 





Chemical Trade Inquiries 


The following inquiries, abstracted from the ‘‘ Board of Tvade 
Journal,” have been received at the Department of Overseas Trade 
(Development and Intelligence), 35, Old Queen Street, London, S.W.1. 
British firms may obtain the names and addresses of the inquivers 
by applying to the Department (quoting the reference number and 
country), except where otherwise stated. 

PLATING PowDERS.—The Department of Overseas Trade 
has received an inquiry from a Dominion market for the names 
of United Kingdom manufacturers of powders which, when 
mixed with water and applied to metals, give a plated effect. 
Interested manufacturers should communicate with the 
Department, at the above address, quoting Reference No. 
21,379/1926. 

PAINTS, BUILDING MATERIALS, ETc.—A Sydney firm desire 
to secure the representation of British manufacturers of mate- 
rials for the external treatment of reinforced concrete ; special 
tiles suitable for facing reinforced concrete buildings ; special 
paints for reinforced concrete interiors and exteriors and 
appliances for handling reinforced concrete. They claim to 
have an extensive connection with architects and builders 
throughout Australia, more particularly in New South Wales. 
(Reference No. 517.) 

FERTILISERS, CEMENT, ETC.—A European firm in Coim- 
batore (Southern India) is desirous of securing further British 
agencies for fertilisers and cement. (Reference No. 520.) 

COBALT AND OTHER HIGH-CLASS STEELS.—An agent who 
claims to have twenty-five years’ experience of the steel trade, 
established at Munich, desires to secure the representation, 
on commission basis, for Bavaria, of British manufacturers of 
the above. Correspondence in English. (Reference No. 533.) 


CHEMICALS, ETC.—A firm of agents in Buenos Aires are 
desirous of representing, on a commission basis, British manu- 
facturers of chemicals and any other goods suitable for the 
Argentine market, with the exception of textiles. 
No. 539.) 


(Reference 
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System of 
HYDROCHLORIC 


ACID 


ABSORPTION 


THESE VESSELS set up Vertically 


one above the other can be thor- 


oughly Water Cooled. 














of 








Economies of Floor Space and Efficiency 
of Operation are secured. There are 
no submerged joints. 


In this System an intimate contact of 
the gas with the liquid is secured by 
means of the liquid curtain formed 
by the drops falling from the central 


eo depression and through which all the 
CoLuMN oF “ VirrEosiL ’’ ABSORPTION VESSELS. gas must pass. 





Let us Know your Problems 

WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 

Specialists in Chemical Works Plant 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


THE THERMAL SYNDICATE, Ltd. 


VITREOSIL WORKS 
WALLSEND-ON-TYNE, ENGLAND 
LONDON DEPOT: 28 Victoria Street, S.W.1 


AND AT New York and PARIS 


Telephone Nos. 42 & 43 Wallsend. . Telegrams: “Thermal, Wallsend "’ 
ABC Code, 5th & 6th Editions, & Bentley’s used 
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Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from printed reports, but we cannot be 
responsible for any errors that may occur. 


Mortgages and Charges 
[NOTE.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 provides that 


every Morigage or Charge, as described therein, shall be registered 
within 21 days after its creation, otherwise it shall be void against the 
liquidator and any creditor. The Act also provides that every Company 
shall, in making its Annual Summary, specify the total amouni of debts 
due from the Company in respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The 
following Mortgages and Charges have been so registered. In each 
case the total debt, as specified in the last available Annual Summary, 
is also given—marked with an *—followed by the date of the Summary, 
but such total may have been reduced.]} 


HICKSON AND PARTNERS, LTD., Bradford, chemical 
manufacturers. (M., 30/10/26.) Registered October 13, 
debenture and a charge collateral thereto dated October 7, 
1926, to bank; general charge and charged on properties at 


Castleford, etc. *Nil. October 4, 1926. 
Satisfaction 

DORSET PERFUMERY CO., LTD. (late RIVERS HILL 
AND CO., LTD.), Poole. (M.S., 30/10/26.) Satisfaction 


registered October 19, £1,400, balance of amounts registered 
February 23 and April 2, 1909. 


Bill of Sale 
GORDON, Harry, domestic, face and disinfectant powder 
manufacturer, 33 to 39, Cecil Street, Chorlton-on-Medlock. 
(B.S., 30/10/26.) Filed October 20. £58 8s. 1od. 


London Gazette, &c. 
Winding Up Petition 
KATHIJAX, LTD. (W.U.P., 30/10/26.) A_ creditor’s 
petition for winding up has been presented and is to be heard 
at the Royal Courts of Justice, Strand, London, on Novem- 
ber 2. 
Company Winding Up Voluntarily 
ENGLISH CHEMICALS, LTD. (C.W.U.V., 30/10/26.) 
L. H. Findlay, F.C.A., Brook House, 10-12, Walbrook, E.C.4, 
appointed liquidator, October 11. Meeting of creditors at 
liquidator’s office, November 5, at 3 p.m. 
Bankruptcy Information 
EDGE, Sidney Norman Ramsey, Market Street, Manchester, 
trading as S. WAREDGE AND CO., chemical merchant and 





agent. (R.O., 30/10/26.) Receiving order, October 22. 
Debtor’s petition. 
New Companies Registered 
OLA PRODUCTS, LTD.—Private company. Registered 


October 21. Capital, £2,500 in 8,000 10 per cent. participating 
preference shares of 5s. each and 20,000 ordinary shares of 
6d. each. To acquire the business carried on by F. Weil and 
C. Aperghis, and to carry on the business of soap boilers, 
manufacturers of all kinds of cleansing powders and deter- 
gents, manufacturers of artificial manures and fertilisers, etc. 


Directors: F. Weil, 31, Chepstow Villas, London, W.11 ; 
C. Aperghis, 29, Howard Road, Chiswick, London, W.4. 
Solicitors : Richards and Butler, Holland House, Bury Street, 


London, E.C.3. Registered office: 42, Billiter Buildings, 
Rilliter Street, London, E.C.3. 

THE CHESHIRE UNITED SALT CO., LTD.—Registered 
as a ‘“‘ public’’ company on October 19. Nom. capital, 
£125,000 in 2s. shares. To acquire, work and develop any 
estate or interest in beds, springs or other supplies of salt, 
brine or other substances, to supply rock salt and brine, to 
manufacture salt, alkali and other chemical products, to 
sink wells and shafts to execute works for working, obtaining, 
selling, manufacturing and conveying the above products, etc. 
Minimum cash subscription 1,000 shares. Directors: E. A. 
Hardman, ‘‘ Lauriston,’’ Mavfield Avenue, Woodford Green ; 
W. S. Lane, “ Oakdene,’’ Galpins Road, Thornton Heath. 
Secretary: C. W. S. Temple, 121, Stapleton Hall Road, 
Stroud Green, London, N.4. Solicitors: Clapham, Fraser 
and Williams, 15, Devonshire Square, London, E.C.2. Regis- 
tered office : 9 and 10, Pancras Lane, Queen Street, London, 
E.C.4. 

T. B. PATCH, LTD. Private company. Registered 
October 21. Capital, {500 in {1 shares. To carry on the 
business of chemists, druggists, drysalters, oil and colour- 


men, etc. Directors: T. B. Patch (manager), Butler Green, 
Chadderton, Oldham; Mrs. B. Patch, of the same address ; 
S. Radcliffe, 72, Shaw Road, Oldham. Solicitor: L. Clayton, 
22, Clegg’Street, Oldham. Registered office : 8, Butler Green, 
Chadderton, Oldham. 

CHEMICAL PROCESSES AND 
2, St. Dunstan’s Hill, London, E.C.4. Registered October 21. 
Nom. capital, £1,000 in 5s. shares. To acquire the business 
of a technical research chemist and chemical engineer, carried 
on by F. W. Jones, junr., at 25, Park Hill Rise, Croydon, 
as ‘‘ Rex Jones.’’ Directors: F. W. Jones, junr., 28, Park 
Hill Rise, Croydon, and J. P. Ogilvie. 

SUGAR BEET PRODUCTS, LTD., Capel House, 62, 
New Broad Street, London, E.C.2. Registered October 22. 
Nom. capital, £11,000 in 10,000 8 per cent. cumulative 
preference shares of {1 each, and 20,000 ordinary shares of ts. 
each. Manufacturers of raw or refined sugar from beet or 
other articles or substances, manufacturers, importers and 
exporters of and dealers in sugar or glucose, beet and seed 
crushers, manufacturers of linseed, cotton and other cakes, 
oil extractors, and refiners, soap boilers, manufacturing 
chemists and druggists, etc. 


PRODUCTS, LTD., 





Government Contracts 


THE list of new Government contracts, September, 1926, 
includes: oxygen plant, G. and J. Weir, Ltd., Glasgow ; 
acetylene gas, Allen Liversidge, Ltd., London; fluid disin- 
fectants, Jeyes Sanitary Compounds, Ltd., London; cement, 
Cement Marketing Co., Ltd., London, and T. Beynon and Co., 
Ltd., London; coal tar, J. E. C. Lord (Manchester), Ltd., 
Manchester; corrosive sublimate, May and Baker, Ltd., 
London ; laboratory apparatus, F. E. Becker and Co., London ; 
quinine, Howards and Sons, Ltd., Ilford; soda crystals, 
caustic, and ash, Brunner, Mond and Co., Ltd., Northwich ; 
paints, etc., International Paint and Composition Co., Ltd., 
Felling-on-Tyne, Red Hand Composition, Ltd., London, and 
Torbay Paint Co., Ltd., London. 





Licences of Right 

Tue Comptroller-General of the Patent Office gives notice 
that, by virtue of the provisions of Section 24 of the Patents 
and Designs Acts, 1907 and 1919, the following patents 
granted to the Kohlenveredlung G.m.b.H. were endorsed 
“ Licences of Right ’’ on October 14: No. 205,100 (24847/1923), 
‘Improvements relating to the distillation of carbonaceous 
substances ’’; and No. 205,101 (24848/1923), ‘‘ Improvements 
relating to the distillation of carbonaceous substances.”’ 





Extinction of Methane Flames by Helium 
HeEtLtuM has been proved to he more extinctive of methane 
flames than argon, in the course of experimer.tal work con- 
ducted at the Pittsburgh, Pa., station of the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce. The experiments were 
conducted in the course of an investigation on the influence 
of black damp on the limits of inflammability of fire damp 
(methane) in air. Volume for volume, carbon dioxide 
exceeds nitrogen in its extinctive action on flame, an effect 
which is generally attributed to the higher molecular heat 
capacity of the former. Argon, a gas of lesser heat capacity 
than either, proved to have less extinctive action. From a 
detailed consideration of the physical differences between the 
two gases, helium and argon, the Bureau of Mines ascribes 
the superior extinctive action of helium to its greater thermal 
conductivity, which is more than eight times that of argon 
at laboratory temperatures. It seems highly probable that 
the thermal conductivity of a gas mixed with helium will be 
greater than that of a corresponding mixture with argon, 
and that this will be true at the somewhat high temperatures 
of the flames in limit mixtures. At first sight it is surprising 
that the higher thermal conductivity of helium should be 
responsible for its greater extinctive action, but if the pro- 
pagation of flame is due to conduction of heat, then at either 
zero or infinite values of the thermal conductivities flame 
would not be propagated. Between the two values, zero 
and infinity, an optimum value for the conductivity must 
lie ; so it is evident that the higher conductivity of the helium 
mixtures may well be less favourable to flame propagation 
in limit mixtures than the lower conductivity of the argon 
mixtures, 








